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SEE YOU IN STOCKHOLM 




CHAPTER 1 


“You are very Welcome!” 


And you really do feel that you are “very welcome”, 
as you will constantly be assured. Already—if you have 
travelled by the Swedish Lloyd steamer route—you 
have been calmed into pleasurable anticipation by the 
thoughtful attention of smiling Swedish officials, who 
devote themselves whole-heartedly to gladdening the 
tourist. Everything is clean; the food is temptingly 
served (the midday meal on Swedish Lloyd ships is said 
to be the best remaining example of the real smorgas¬ 
bord) ; people and things are pleasing to the eye, both 
in colour and in shape. It is, in fact, luxury without 
unnecessary frills. Even a train journey, which we tend 
to regard as merely a thing to put up with, is pleasantly 
relaxing. How sensible, you think, to have hanging 
racks in the corridors, so that the compartments are not 
cluttered up with overcoats. What a good idea that 
each carriage should be provided with a carafe of 
obviously clean drinking-water and disposable paper 
cups. And how thoughtful an arrangement that boys 
selling newspapers and periodicals, or fruit and sweets, 
should pass you at frequent intervals. You notice a 
smiling, eupeptic man opposite you, probably wearing 
a bow tie (the bow tie amounts to a national, uniform, 
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and a Swede who docs not wear one is incognito in 
much the same way as the Eton schoolboy who had the 
bottom button of his waistcoat done up). Guessing that 
you are a foreigner, he may lean over to ask you 
(probably in faultless English) if he could be of any 
assistance to you. He will take a flattering interest in 
your plans and give you generous advice, for Swedes 
are very proud of their country and very anxious that 
it should be appreciated by foreigners. 

The 1 Venice of the North’ 

You speed through heavily-wooded countryside that is 
refreshingly unspoilt, studded with only occasional 
towns and isolated farmsteads, the latter usually painted 
copper-brown picked out with white. And suddenly, if 
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you arrive by boat or train, you find yourself gliding 
right into the very heart of the city, past some of the 
islands that form this capital: rocky islands scattered in 
the Malar, in the streams which issue from that lake, 
and in a bay of the gulf of Bothnia. The harbour, itself 
an inlet of the Baltic, is deep enough for ocean ships, so 
that often, looking out of a window, you can see masts, 
ships’ funnels, buildings and church spires all mixed 
together. A great deal of the cool clear beauty of 
Stockholm is due to the fact that there are few indus¬ 
tries in the town itself. There arc, of course, numerous 
offices, but the manufacturing itself goes on cither in 
the country around, (and there is so much space in 
Sweden that this is not as vandalistic as it sounds), or in 
other parts of this vast land. 
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Civic Pride 

You have probably heard already that there are no 
slums in Stockholm and indeed, as you pass through 
the outskirts and reach the centre of the town, it has 
somehow become obvious that this must be quite true. 
The Swedes have every reason to be proud of their 
capital. There is nothing outstandingly remarkable 
about any of the architecture, but also there is nothing 
that they need apologise for, and that is a rare thing. 
Stockholm is a very new town: I say this in spite of 
the recent celebrations to commemorate its 700th 
anniversary, because until fifty years ago it was a small 
town, the capital of a country which was extremely 
poor apart from a handful of aristocrats. Thus it is not 
surprising that Swedes should have a highly developed 
civic sense, for it is almost within living memory that 
Sweden has become a prosperous country (and its 
prosperity now almost hits you, time and time again) 
and that Stockholm has grown into a beautifully- 
planned city, surrounded by attractive woods and 
parks. This civic pride also means that all hotels and 
restaurants can be relied on, that shops are unfailingly 
obliging, and that the streets are kept scrupulously 
clean, sometimes at the cost of keeping the inhabitants 
awake at night. Even the graveyards are kept immacu¬ 
lately tidy with a machine resembling a giant electric 
razor that neatly shaves the grass round the graves 
and, with a slight change of gadget, polishes up the 
tombstones with a noise like a distant circular saw. 

Perhaps an exaggerated respect for the law is an 
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inevitable feature of civic pride, or merely necessary 
to successful organization, and may also be the reason 
why Stockholm policemen tend not to look as respon¬ 
sible as London bobbies. At any rate the Swede, who 
is said to be careful in his reactions and not readily 
given to expressing deep emotion, will be aroused by 
nothing so violently (except perhaps, invasion by land, 
sea and air simultaneously) as the sight of a car travel¬ 
ling the wrong way down a one-way street. This seems 
to undermine his whole conception of the triumph of 
human reason. It’s not cricket, in fact, and it is his 
duty as a responsible citizen to protest against this 
violation. Only by strictly adhering to the letter of the 
law (after which, it is argued, the spirit cannot fail to 
take care of itself) can things be made to work. One 
of the largest stores in Stockholm employs an expensively 
uniformed official whose sole function it is (especially 
during the tourist season) to see that people enter by 
the ‘IN’ entrance and leave by the ‘UT’ exit, and this 
operates at all times (I know, because I tried it out of 
curiosity when there was not another soul in sight). 
If something is not allowed (and the visitor need not 
fear faux-pas, for these things arc clearly written up in 
several languages) it is against the law and that is the 
end of the matter—and it is no joking matter, either. 

Stockholm Beauty 

But how grateful you are for such good order. It is so 
restful, so unexacting, so perfect an atmosphere for 
peace and happiness. You walk along a Stockholm 
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street, perhaps by the clear, clean-smelling water, fas¬ 
cinated by an assortment of boats and barges; or you 
look into one artistically and temptingly arrayed shop 
window after another, all the time keeping an eye on the 
passers-by. It is stimulating to note that the standard of 
good looks is high and that people are all well-dressed. 
Again, there are no superlatives: no breath-taking beau¬ 
ties, no distractingly attractive men and no fabulous 
clothes. But then everybody looks handsome, healthy 
and nice, and—at least materially—well-cared for. 

You may be a little surprised to find that there are 
as many Swedes who are small and dark as there are 
statuesque blondes, and that although you have heard 
that Swedish women are strapping and have big feet, 
there seem to be so many slim ones. You notice that 
the clothes worn by both men and women, although 
mostly mass-produced, are well made. In fact, English¬ 
men have been known to admit that it is possible to 
buy a suit in Stockholm—reach-me-down but for the 
final fitting—that is not only made of good British 
cloth and reasonable in price, but cut in such a way 
that it can be worn without shame, even by an 
Englishman. 

The colours of clothes are vivid: perhaps not subtle, 
but nevertheless most cheerful, particularly in winter. 
These bright colours are characteristic of Stockholm in 
many respects, as though to counteract the cold, pale 
tones of the landscape. Furniture is upholstered in 
basic greens, blues, reds and yellows; pottery is painted 
with bright flowers or startling futuristic designs; trams 
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are sky-blue and buses a rich brown; and the town 
hall is sea-green and gold. 

The market boasts the greatest single array of colour, 
looking more like a picture of a market than the real 
thing, for you are conscious of neither noise nor smell 
there. But the colour! There arc gi-ccn vegetables, 
yellow grapefruit, oranges, purple aubergines, scaiiet 
peppers and downy peaches; yellow and red cheeses, 
blood red carcasses, pink hams, green pickled gherkins; 
fish of every kind, from silver stromming (baby herrings) 
and white cod (much younger than the tough specimens 
that reach British shores, and therefore quite a delicacy) 
to black eels, bronze deep-sea monsters and bright 
red boiled lobsters; rows and rows of tins with beauti¬ 
ful labels, and—especially in summer—many stalls of 
brilliantly coloured flowers, stocking everything from 
blue and pink asters to richly-coloured gladioli in 
wine, pink, yellow, white, mauve and carmine. If it is 
summer, you will notice the gay, canvas-covered 
extension terraces on the pavements outside the main 
restaurants. One of the most poignant signs of on¬ 
coming winter is when these structures are taken down 
in September, and put away until the following April 
or May. And when you sec them being hammered 
into place again, you shake oflT the last traces of winter 
and feel that summer is on the way. 

Then your attention is caught by the open light 
of the northern skies: it is hard, but enchanting, 
especially when reflected on the pale yellow plaster so 
characteristic of many Stockholm buildings. 
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It makes the whole town seem self-contained in its 
beauty, almost as though life here had lost its mobility. 
It is the land of beauty that makes the head admire 
rather than the heart beat faster, and it is mostly in 
winter that there is this enchantment in the air. When 
the snow comes and covers everything, the whole city 
is transformed. Details catch the eye that are remin¬ 
iscent of fairy-tales, of a Breughel painting (though in 
colour and composition rather than in action), even 
of St. Petersburg, especially in the late afternoon: a 
black lace-work of trees against the snow; ducks 
waddling in search for food among fair children in 
brightly-coloured clothes; the muffled sound of horses’ 
hooves pulling bell-ringing sleighs through the streets, 
or carrying riders in the lit-up Djurgarden Park after 
dark; strange roof-tops, cushioned with snow, seen 
against the pale, streaky northern skies. 

Stockholm under snow is surely at its most beautiful: 
the town then seems to be much more itself than in 
summer. But even then there is an impression of 
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nature tamed by man to such an extent that the very 
atmosphere—the smells, the noises, the sudden, out of 
the ordinary, outbursts of people—are all controlled 
and tidy. There seems to be uniformity in everything: 
shops, buildings, eating-houses, even the people them¬ 
selves. Is this too drastic a negation of nature, so that 
existence is in danger of becoming too artificial, a 
vacuum unconnected with reality? Or is it within this 
lull that men can be free of the roar and toil of life as 
so many of us know it and can acquire the wisdom 
and the strength to become better people? 




CHAPTER 2 


Ways and Means 


The Language Problem 

There can be few foreign places apart from Stockholm 
where language presents less of a problem to English- 
speaking people, Swedish schools make the learning of 
a second, and sometimes even a third, language com¬ 
pulsory and, unlike the British system in this respect, 
they learn them so that they can really use them. 
Although it is not quite true to say that every Swede 
can speak English (it is only since 1948 that English 
has replaced German as the principal second language 
taught), it is safe to assume that every shop in the main 
parts of the town (especially during the tourist season) 
boasts somebody who speaks fluent English, and with an 
amazingly good accent at that, and that almost every 
other person you meet in the street will respond most 
kindly and effectively when asked if they speak English. 

For some reason which I never discovered, policemen 
and taxi-drivers are exempt from this generalisation. 
In dealing with the former, it is wisest, even if you 
know a little Swedish, to make it quite clear that you 
are a helpless (and smiling) foreigner who cannot 
speak a word of the language; you will then rivet with 
endless patience and helpfulness. With the latter, it is 
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best either to have your destination written down on 
a piece of paper, or, if you are brave and have an 
adventurous spirit, to master a few Swedish numerals. 
Most grammar books have instructions on pronuncia¬ 
tion which are very helpful. It should be added that 
the Swedes are extraordinarily bad at making allow¬ 
ances for people who try to talk Swedish and do not do 
so absolutely correctly. Perhaps this is because their 
own methods of teaching foreign languages are so 
successful that they cannot understand why other 
people have difficulties. Although the grammar is easy, 
especially for English and German speakers, the pro¬ 
nunciation is difficult to get into at first. It requires an 
initial amount of courage to throw yourself into that 
sing-song way of speaking, but once you realise that 
what sounds quite absurd is, in fact, perfectly all right, 
you will lose your self-consciousness and even practise 
(quietly at first, and to yourself) the odd noises that 
seem to punctuate every Swedish conversation. In any 
case, if you establish from the start that you are 
English-speaking, there is always a sporting chance 
that you will be taken for an American (and therefore 
rich) and will be well looked-after, whereas if you try 
to speak bad Swedish, you might be anything. But the 
one word of Swedish you cannot help learning is tack. 
The frequently repeated sounds tack tack occur again 
and again in every conversation or transaction and 
are not as you might suppose an expression of dis¬ 
approval—an adaptation of “tsk-tsk”. Tak in fact 
means ‘thank you’, but why one keeps saying ‘thank 
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you, thank you’ . . . ‘thank you, thank you’ so often 
I do not know. 

Ten Swedish Kronor is not Ten Shillings 
This is a motto which should be engraved on your 
purse before you reach Stockholm, instead of becoming 
a sad sigh when, halfway through your holiday, you 
are wondering which of your friends has friends in 
Stockholm who might help tide you over. The diffi¬ 
culty of believing this, is not only due to the association 
of numerals, or even perhaps to a previous acquaintance 
with Denmark or Norway, where there are 20 Kronor 
to the £; it is also due to the fact that Swedish io-Kronor 
notes, so compact and almost clean, seem—alas!’—to 
go so fast. You are always breaking into them for 
trifling items, so that it is quite impossible to believe 
that they are the equivalent of nearly 15s., and that 
as far as the cost of living in Stockholm is concerned, 
they have a purchasing power of between one quarter 
and one third of that amount in England. What makes 
it even more unfair is that there are so many wonderful 
things to buy, so the only advice I can give is the 
exercise of extreme caution. It is the small things that 
seem to be disproportionately expensive; sweets and 
biscuits, for instance, or writing paper, soap and face- 
creams, whereas there is excellent value to be had in 
the major items. In fact, in the case of Stockholm, 
which is not big and can be thoroughly explored and 
enjoyed in a shorter time than a great many capitals, 
but which has such wonderful shops, it is worth 
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considering shortening your stay so as to be able to 
afford a few things to take home. 

Sweden is world-famous for many products, and 
here are just a few suggestions worth investigating. 
In England we are rapidly catching up on modern 
kitchen equipment and gadgets, but many of those 
produced in Sweden are both cheaper and better 
than they are here; for instance, sets of kitchen and 
palette knives, ladles and fish-slices that can be hung 
on a wall; cabinets with plastic drawers for keeping 
sugar and spice, salt, rice, herbs, etc,.; and wooden 
cheese and bread boards. There is a wide and attractive 
range of wooden ware of all kinds, in fact, including 
salad bowls which improve with age if they arc never 
washed and gel impregnated with garlicky dressing. 
In glass and china, the less expensive lines are the best 
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An elkhead or a pot of face-cream 
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value, for both quality and design are always good. 
Of course—and particularly in glass—there are many 
really beautiful examples of first class Swedish work¬ 
manship, but these are expensive. Look out for the 
many different kinds of plain tumblers and for outsize, 
gaily-decorated breakfast cups and saucers. Leather is 
comparatively inexpensive in Stockholm, though not 
in shoes, but in luggage and handbags, for instance. 
One of the attractive products of this paper-manu¬ 
facturing country is wallpapers, and although the most 
elaborate designs available are usually imported 
British ones, there are many gay, fresh and even startling 
Swedish wallpapers to be had at an astonishingly low 
price. Many of these can be had with a plastic finish 
which makes them washable, and a roll or two, costing 
no more than the equivalent of a few shillings, for a 
wall or a ceiling, can transform a kitchen or bathroom 
in a most exciting way. If you want to take back 
something to wear, there are various possibilities: apart 
from an almost infinite variety of nylon stockings, 
there are also the even harder wearing perlons; many 
attractive and inexpensive blouses and skirts; summer 
dresses of a slightly more sophisticated type than the 
usual ‘cottons’ available here; and in winter, ski-suits 
of every shape, colour and price which are particularly 
good value in children’s sizes. 

Permanent waves are also good and comparatively 
inexpensive in Stockholm, and, in fact, the general 
standard of prices and quality of work compares 
favourably with that found in women’s hairdressers in 
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England. Routines and customs are much the same, 
too, as they are also in barber shops. Barbers may 
attempt to interest you in some of their hair-styles for 
gentlemen, for some of them advertise types of water- 
waving suitable for different professions (the soldier, 
for instance, wearing his hair rather shorter at the back). 
They will be quite understanding, however, if you simply 
want an ordinary wash (and not a highly perfumed 
shampoo) without a set, but you have to be firm. 

When you have learnt by heart the maxim about 
io Swedish Kronor, the rest is easy. The largest note 
you are likely to come across is the i oo-Kronor note, 
equivalent to roughly £7. (i,ooo-Kronor notes are also 
very attractive, but it seems a very small piece of paper 
for so much money, and I am primitive enough to 
prefer the equivalent in 1 oo-Kronor notes, some of 
which I hide at home first!) The 50-Kronor note is a 
tidy and rather satisfactory sort of denomination, and 
the only other note you get is a 5-Kronor one. The 
coins are 2 Kronor, 1 Krona (which it is convenient to 
think of as equivalent to is. 6cl.), 50 ore (there are 
100 ore in 1 Krona), 25 ore, 10 ore and 5 ore. It is 
beautiful money—clean and neat, though perhaps not 
altogether so practical as most things in Sweden as the 
25-ore and 10-ore pieces arc rather small. 

Tipping should be based on the 15 per cent principle: 
that is to say, you leave 15 per cent of the bill you have 
to pay in a restaurant, for instance. Porters have fixed 
rates for transporting luggage, and will tell you what 
you owe them. If you cannot understand the numerals 
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they quote, hold out a handful of small change and let 
them help themselves, then give them 25 or 50 ore over 
and above this. Taxi-drivers do not expect to be tipped, 
but will appreciate it if you let them keep the change 
from your fare up to the nearest half-Krona. That is to 
say, if there is 1.75 Sw. Kr. on the clock, you give them 
2 Sw. Kr.; or for 2.20 Sw. Kr. you give 2.50 Sw. Kr. 

Transport 

Suitably chastened financially by the above, you will 
now decide how to get about. If I tell you how to 
organize yourself a taxi, it is not that I am taking away 
with the left hand what I have given you with the right, 
but that taxis are comparatively cheap (or trams and 
buses comparatively expensive, whichever way you 
care to look at it). To order a taxi to your door you 
simply dial 22.00.00 on a telephone, state the address 
where you are (the girls in the taxi-cab company’s 
office seem to be more tolerant of foreigners’ struggles 
with Swedish numerals than most) and your name. 
If the latter is at all unusual, it saves trouble to use a 
simple Swedish name like Andersson (pronounced 
Ahndershon) or Jonsson (pronounced Yonsson), in 
both cases with a kick and a hiccup on the last syllable. 
When the girl says ‘Bil Kommer\ that means that in an 
incredibly short time a limousine, so vast that you can¬ 
not see the bonnet and the rear in one single glance, 
will draw up and await you, ‘Ingen bil ’ means that no 
car is available at the moment and you try again in a 
few minutes. Sometimes the girl will tell you that there 
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is no taxi on the rank nearest to you, but would you 
like one from a further place. You can spot this 
variation when you hear her naming a street ( ‘gatan ’) 
or square {'Plan'). Whether you say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
depends on how reckless you are feeling, but by that 
time you will probably be taking a ‘why spoil the ship 
for a ha’p’worth of tar’ line anyway. When you have 
indicated to your driver where you want to go, all 
you have to do is to sit back in utter luxury, probably 
reflecting that that occupational disease of taxi-drivers, 
the over-developed death-wish, seems to be universal. 

If you are going any great distance it is, however, 
far cheaper to travel by bus or tram, as there is a flat 
rate which is limited by time, not distance; you pay 
45 ore wherever you are going to—the next stop or 
the end of the line—and you can use that same ticket 
on a second bus or tram provided it is within an hour. 
It is no use thinking that although you have overlapped 
your hour by 15 or even 10 minutes, the conductor 
must surely turn a blind eye. (After all, you argue 
with yourself, on so narrow a margin, what difference 
can it possibly make?) He will not. He cannot see why 
he should. If one starts making exceptions, where is 
one to draw the line? You can try revenging yourself 
by making a dash for the entrance when you want to 
get off, but there again you have only a small chance of 
success, because in most cases the conductor controls 
—by an amazingly powerful push-button device—the 
opening and closing of doors and will, if necessary, 
imperil your limbs (if not your life) to frustrate you. 
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Bus or tram conductors will, for 75 ore, sell you a 
route map which will help you to find what number 
vehicle you should take. But you can also find informa¬ 
tion on this, and much else besides (including an 
index of streets) in a booklet attached to a map called 
Karla over Stockholm , obtainable at any ‘Tobak 5 , or 
paper shop. The sleek blue trams of such beautiful 
design are a characteristic feature of Stockholm and 
worth admiring, even if their drivers do share the 
conviction of all conveyers of public vehicles that the 
highway belongs to them, though remember that if 
you are knocked down on a pedestrian crossing, the state 
is bound to cover your funeral expenses. Transport 
by the way, is available all night. Each bus or tram- 
stop has a notice giving the times of the first and last 
vehicles of the day, but taxis are always available. 

The Stockholm underground railway is in the 
process of being built, but is still not complete enough 
to be reckoned with. Besides, except in a big city where 
time is short or the lay of the land and a bad sense of 
direction make it too difficult, overland travel is to be 
recommended for visitors: it is so much more interesting. 

If you have a car in Stockholm, it is strongly ad¬ 
visable to get hold of a map of permitted parking places 
from KAK (the Swedish equivalent of the AA or 
RAG, which is next door to the Grand Hotel) or any 
garage or police-station. Owing to a great deal of 
road-work being always in hand, partly due to the 
building of the underground as well as to the endless 
shifting of tramlines (which seems to be an inevitable 
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feature of socialist states) the regulations on this point 
are capricious and not obvious. You will probably get 
away with offending if you are a foreigner (and 
especially if you are youngish and feminine) but per¬ 
sonal charm cannot deal with the nasty yellow slips 
of paper that you find under your wind-screen wiper 
when the policeman has already disappeared. In 
Sweden, fines for motoring offences arc fixed according 
to a kind of means test based on the level of your 
income, the size of your family, the number of your 
dependants and the extent of your debts. This is an 
extremely civilised system, even though for each 
succeeding offence you pay twice as much as before. 

Where to Stay 

Actual accommodation in Stockholm is reasonably 
inexpensive provided you stay at one of the smaller 
hotels or at a pension (the latter are usually converted 
flats and can be most attractive), though remember 
that unless otherwise stated, prices quoted do not 
include breakfast. But whether you stay at the Grand 
or in the smallest pension, the conception of room 
service as we know it does not exist. It does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that if you ring the bell in your room, some¬ 
body will answer it immediately; nor, if you ask for 
food to be brought to you there, that this will arrive 
promptly or even hot. Furthermore, since rooms may 
be retained until 4 p.m. on the day of departure, it is as 
likely as not that your bed will remain unmade and 
your room untouched until late afternoon. One thing 
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you can rely on, however, apart from scrupulous 
cleanliness, is that there will always be a copy of the 
Bible by the side of your bed, for this is required by law. 
Another thing is that your shoes will be expertly 
cleaned if you leave them outside your door at night. 
Should you forget to put them out, though, look 
out for the shoe-cleaning machine which is kept in 
many hotel entrances. You push 25 ore in one side or 
the other of this (according as to whether your shoes 
are brown or black) and polish begins to squirt and 
brushes to revolve. It really does work, too! You will, 
by the way, have to fill in a hotel form, but a tourist 
does not need to register with the police unless he 
intends to stay in Sweden for longer than three months, 
in which case he must obtain a residence permit. 
Moreover, to take up any kind of employment there, 
it is necessary to have a labour permit, which can be 
applied for at the Swedish Consulate in London. It is 
also quite a good idea to keep in touch with your own 
consulate in Stockholm if your movements are un¬ 
certain, in case someone should want to get in touch 
with you in an emergency. 

As most Stockholmers are out of town during the 
summer, you may be able to borrow a flat if you 
are visiting in June, July or August. Whilst this 
obviously saves money, on the other hand a great 
many blocks of flats cut off their hot water supply 
altogether during that time (except possibly for one 
day a week) in order to save fuel, which is very expen¬ 
sive. But you may be lucky, or you may just not care. 
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Each block of flats has its portvakl, roughly the equivalent 
of the French conciirge, with obvious differences. 
You probably will see little of yours, for they are not 
such indefatigable meddlers as, for instance, their Paris 
brethren, but remember that they have the power 
to enforce such tiresome local regulations as not 
having a bath (or even using the lift) after 11 p.m. or 
not opening windows during cold weather. 

The front entrance to a block of flats—a door which 
normally springs open at the pressing of a nearby 
button—is locked at 9 p.m. (7 p.m. on Sundays), and 
after that nothing except the next inhabitant to return 
home will get you in. If you have forgotten your flat 
keys as well, you will have to telephone one of the 
special ‘day and night service’ locksmiths to rescue 
you. They do a brisk trade, so you need not feel a fool, 
but it’s a bore, and also—let’s face it—intensely irri¬ 
tating that your own door, which stood so firmly 
impregnable in your sorrowing face, should imme¬ 
diately fall open to a perfect stranger simply because he 
applies a couple of deft flicks with a small instrument. 

One other feature of this summer exodus of Stock¬ 
holmers is that laundries arc even slower than usual, 
and in some cases close down altogether. It is best not 
to rely on them for your personal washing, but if in an 
emergency your hotel cannot suggest anything, there 
is a quick-service laundry in the Sturcbadct: this is 
at that end of Sturegatan which leads into Stureplan, 
the Piccadilly Circus of Stockholm. However, the 
quicker the service the more expensive it will be, and 
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the same applies to cleaners, which, apart from being 
slow, are expensive, even at the worst of times. 

If You are III 

There are two types of chemist shops in Stockholm: 
those which sell only medicines are called Apotek, each 
one differentiated by the name of a beast, e.g. Apotek 
Bjornen (Bear), Apotek Storken (Stork), Apotek Falken 
(Eagle) and so on. This custom also exists in some other 
countries—Norway, Denmark and Germany, for in¬ 
stance—and there are various suggestions as to its 
origin. One is that the snake is the ancient symbol for 
medicine; another, that in legends, people who wanted 
to be brave ate the heart of a lion; or—the most 
plausible theory—that animals, with their natural 
instinct for healing themselves by selecting the herbs 
and other natural remedies which suit them best, 
should rightly be remembered by apothecaries. 

Everything else you expect to find at a chemist, such 
as bandages, toilet requisites, surgical instruments and 
so on are sold in what look like perfume and cosmetic 
shops. It is impossible without a doctor’s prescription 
to buy any kind of effective drug or medicine what¬ 
soever, from nose-drops to sleeping tablets. If you 
. have not come fortified with your own pharmacopoeia 
and want a prescription, or if you are ill and want 
medical attention, you can do one of two things: 
either enquire at your nearest Apotek (there is sure to 
be someone there who speaks English) for the par¬ 
ticulars of the doctor on duty that day in that district 
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(and this applies to dentists, too) who will probably 
also be able to speak a little English; or you can tele¬ 
phone the British Consulate and ask them liow to get 
hold of the nearest doctor. All this may take a little 
time (everything moves far slower in Sweden), and if 
you are impatient or need stitching up or something 
equally urgent, ask to be taken to the nearest hospital 
(this is lazaret in Swedish), and throw yourself on 
their mercy. 


Telephones and Post Offices 

Looking up a number in the telephone directory is a 
hard job if you do not know a person’s title or desig¬ 
nation. Every Swede has a title of some sort, for 
to be plain Mister is not considered respectable, so 
whether he is Bank-Director Svensson or Assistant Road- 
Sweeper Svcnsson, that is how he likes to be addressed. 
People are listed in the telephone directory first by 
the alphabetical order of their occupations and then 
by their initials. Women living alone come under Fru 
(meaning Mrs.), or Froken (meaning Miss) unless they 
have a more definite profession. But apart from this, 
using the telephone is simple, for it is most efficient. 

Swedes make great use of it, especially for long¬ 
distance calls, and all kinds of services are available, 
such as, for instance, getting the telephone vakt to tell 
callers, if you are out or away, when you will be 
back or at what other number you may be contacted. 
Public call-boxes are usually little, square, blue 
structures that leave you exposed below the knee and 
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are not, as you might suppose, solely for the con¬ 
venience of gentlemen for quite another purpose. 
Once inside one of these, you put into the machine 
two io-ore pieces, then lift the receiver (and not before, 
as in England) and dial the number you want. You 
can also telephone from any paper shop ( tobak ), and 
remember that the ritzier restaurants enable their 
clients to do their local telephoning for nothing and in 
great comfort. 

It should perhaps be added here that postal parcels 
are not delivered in Stockholm. The Post Office 
sends you a chit to say at which branch your parcel 
awaits you, and you have to go and collect it against 
this slip. The exact address will be given to you and 
the place will be marked outside by the sign of the postal 
bugle on a yellow background. Most probably there 
will be somebody there who speaks ‘English, German 
or Esperanto’, as one of the guide books says. 

Sometimes post offices are divided into separate 
sections, and the postverket part is where you fetch your 
parcels, as well as buy stamps or collect your mail, 
should it be addressed to you paste restante. If you want 
to send a telegram, it is simplest to get the hall porter 
of your hotel to t do it for you, but if you must go to a 
post office it is the telegraf och telefon section that you 
want. There you will see different kinds of forms 
prominently displayed (for cablegrams, ELT—night 
letter telegrams, or inland telegrams), and if you find 
these confusing, there is bound to be someone there who 
can help you. 



CHAPTER 3 


Sun, Seasons and Ceremonials 


Celebrations for All 

Traditional celebrations punctuate the Swedish 
calendar frequently and regularly, and these have 
many origins derived from ancient, heathen sun¬ 
worshipping and fertility rites to early Christian 
festivals. To these have been added comparatively 
modern ceremonies such as the Nobel prize-giving. The 
fact that almost the entire population of Stockholm 
usually joins in is due as much to a love of ceremonial, 
routine and tradition, as to a reluctance to be odd man 
out, for if a thing is customary, it must be observed. 
Perhaps this gregariousness is also the result of both 
the older and younger generations feeling the need to 
compensate, with their different reasons, for the 
impersonal aspect of a highly mechanised and material 
civilisation: anything which gets away from this, and 
also involves close contact with other people, and some¬ 
times also nature, is not only welcomed, but also found 
essential for maintaining the balance of personality. 
Festivals are not the only occasions that have dates. 
The seasons themselves are rigidly circumscribed, 
and there are official starting days for summer and 
winter by which are determined not only the turning 
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on and off of central heating, but even what clothes 
people shall wear, regardless of what the weather may 
actually be. 


‘ The Sun, The Sun ’ 

There is a recognition by all Scandinavians of the 
important part played in their lives by the sun, and 
only since living in Sweden have I understood the cry 
of Ibsen’s hero in Ghosts when in his final anguish he 
gasps, ‘Mother, give me the Sun!’ The bleakness of 
those black winter weeks, when one day merges almost 
imperceptibly into another, is unimaginable to those 
who have not experienced it. Where there are only 
four or five hours of daylight out of the twenty-four, it 
is not unusual to be unable to tell, at any given moment, 
whether it is io o’clock in the morning, 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, or midnight, and this feeling is akin to 
insanity. The only thing that compensates for this 
dreary waiting for the sun to return is the prolonged 
Christmas festivities, starting as far back as Martinmas 
(November nth), which is celebrated by the old 
heathen autumn slaughter, and the eating of black 
goose-blood soup and then the goose itself. 

The ceremonies of St. Lucia Day, on December 13th, 
the old fifteenth-century date of the winter solstice, are 
said by some to represent the sun-worshipping elements 
of the old heathen rites at the midwinter sacrifices. 
Others say that the festival was imported from Italy 
in remembrance of an early Christian martyr, a 
beautiful virgin called Lucia. She is said to have given 
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away her dowry to those poor who were known to be 
Christians, and was betrayed by her lover and conse¬ 
quently put to death. She is supposed to have gouged 
her own eyes out, so that she could no longer see her 
lover and thus be weakened in her resolve to have 
nothing more to do with him. On this day every shop 
and every household has its own Lucia, who must be a 
blonde. People in hotels, as well as in their homes, are 
woken early by these maidens, wearing long white 
gowns, red girdles and a crown of burning candles 
on their heads (the latter is meant to represent the 
circle of flames that would not consume the original 
martyr, so that she had to be killed with a sword 
thrust into her throat). They and their attendants 
bring in coffee, cakes and brandy, which must be 
consumed in bed, and after a second, main, repast, 
the rest of the day is devoted to celebrating this 
pleasant festival. 

The towns have their own Lucias, elected by popular 
ballot, and the Stockholm one of course becomes the 
principal one of the country. A dozen or so photographs 
of lovely girls, which can be sent in by anyone, are 
selected and posted all over the town with ballet-boxes, 
and everyone, from the oldest to the youngest, joins in 
the voting. The winner of this much coveted title rides 
through the town in an open cart with her attendants, 
all wearing burning crowns, finally ending up at the 
town hall for a tremendous banquet. She is presented 
with gifts of all kinds, the biggest being a free trip to 
America, or sometimes Italy, organized by some of the 
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leading newspapers, who are instrumental in keeping 
this festival flourishing. 

Though Christmas begins in earnest with St. 
Thomas’s Day, December 21st, which is the real winter 
solstice, the commercial world already anticipates this 
date by some weeks; throughout the whole of Decem¬ 
ber, the shops are decorated so as to stimulate the 
maximum amount of Christmas shopping, and appear 
not unlike English shops at this time except for the use 
of thousands ofyards of red ribbon. Not only the smallest 
bar of chocolate or box of matches is tied up with a red 
bow, but fur coats and motor-cars in shop windows 
are festooned with vast red ribbons, and made to seem 
acceptable presents indeed. 

The climax of the season’s celebrations comes on 
Christmas Eve, when presents are exchanged and a 
meal of many traditional dishes is eaten. These usually 
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include herrings, head-cheese with pickled beet, liver 
pate and pickled gherkins, sausages, pigs’ trotters, a 
Christmas ham, roast pork with apple sauce and 
prunes, Christmas rice porridge with cinnamon and 
milk in which is hidden one almond, the finder of 
which is assured marriage, happiness, wealth and 
children, and the pike de resistance, boiled lutfisk (salt 
cod) in a white sauce. The latter has been known to 
make the casual taster think of boiled blankets, but the 
dish has overtones associated so strongly with Christ¬ 
mas, that for that reason alone it is enjoyable. There is 
an old custom which demands that everyone dips a 
piece or two of bread in a kettle of hot ‘pot liquor’— 
the stock in which the ham and sausages have been 
cooked—which stands on the kitchen stove. All this 
good food is preceded by hot, spiced brdnnvin ( glogg) 
and washed down by quantities of Christmas beer, 
which is often a sort of mead. Christmas Day itself is 
more relaxed and occupied with church-going and 
enjoying presents. 

Christmas and New Year festivities continue in a 
concentrated form until St. Knut’s Day (January 13th) 
when Christmas is driven out by tearing down decora¬ 
tions and throwing Christmas trees out of windows 
(yes, even in towns!) for the municipal authorities to 
collect from the streets. By the time the Stockholmer 
has recovered from all this, the days are getting longer 
and brighter, and the sun begins to shine every day, 
with little warmth but brightly. At this time it will 
probably be so cold that you can skate on most of the 
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water between the islands. Skating on the open spaces 
(if you are lucky enough to catch a period when they 
are not too heavily covered with snow) is exhilarating 
and scenically most satisfying. 

There is an ice-yachting club in the suburb of 
Djursholm, though this sport is not practised by many 
these days. Ice-yachts are what is implied by this term: 
boats or canoes on iron runners, fitted with sails to 
carry them over the ice when there is a wind. The more 
impecunious sail themselves however: that is to say, 
a sail is held in the arms, preferably by two people, 
and iir this way it is not unusual to attain speeds up 
to 40 or 50 m.p.h. 

There are also ski-tracks all round the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city (I recommend the islands 
of Djurgarden or Lidingo) but the skiing enthusiast 
must not imagine that he will get a chance to practise 
his christianias to any appreciable extent. Skiing in 
Sweden (and certainly in the surroundings of Stock¬ 
holm, which are virtually flat) tends to consist of long 
treks through woods and over hills, and although this 
is enjoyable in its way, it is quite different from the 
Alpine conception of the sport. Nevertheless, it is a 
good way of seeing the countryside. Skis, by the way, 
can be bought cheaply in Stockholm, where every 
citizen owns a pair and therefore there are many 
makes that do not fall into the luxury class. The kind 
to get, for anybody who wishes to do downhill skiing, 
is what the Swedes call the slalom type, instead of the 
narrower variety used for cross-country running, and 
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it is important to make sure that the slds are pliable, 
especially at the back, and not too heavy. 

One of the hazards of walking through the parks in 
winter is children shooting down hills, however small, 
either on skis, or on toboggans. These latter are of 
every kind, from luxury types with steering controls to 
contraptions made at home from planks of wood, or 
even tea-trays or strips of corrugated paper. Another 
characteristic sight of Stockholm in the winter is the 
sparkar gliding past. These are chair-sledges on iron 
runners which protrude at the back to enable you to 
stand on a runner with one leg and push with the 
other. You hold onto the back of the spark, on which 
you fasten either your baby, or your shopping, and 
very often both. 

At any other time of year, for those who want to 
explore the outskirts on horseback, there are two or 
three riding stables within easy reach, and any tourist 
agency will put you in touch with one or other of 
these. There are also many race-meetings between 
April and December on the famous course at Ulriksdal, 
which is ten minutes by train or a quarter of an hour 
by car or bus from Nona Bantorget. Betting is not done 
through bookies but by the tote system. Any more 
information on this can be obtained by telephoning 
10.72.93 (the Stockholm Kapplopningsdllskap , Kungs- 
gatan 30). But in any case, whether visiting Stockholm 
in winter, summer, spring or autumn, to walk—either 
within (and particularly in the old town) or around the 
city—is the best way of enjoying its beauty, so take 
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comfortable cobble-resisting shoos, for many parts of 
the city have cobbled streets or squares. 

The Sun Returns 

During the first warm days of spring, probably during 
the first half of April, people blink and bask in the sun, 
sitting on steps and benches or just leaning against 
walls during their luncheon break seeking to thaw out 
their winter memories of month after month of cold 
and wet, discomfort and darkness. The appearance of 
the sun is a liberation, in very fact, and the traditional 
Walpilrgisnacht celebrations, on the eve of May Day, 
mark the official end of winter. The whole of Stockholm 
is disorganised for the event, and the great moment 
comes when everywhere in Sweden—and especially at 
Uppsala University—students, male and female, cere¬ 
moniously don the white caps, which they wear only 
during the summer months. 

By May you begin to get the opposite extreme to 
December, and it is broad daylight almost all night. 
The Northern Lights are fascinating to watch, but to 
sec the midnight sun proper you must go north from 
Stockholm. Scandinavian Airlines arrange journeys by 
plane to see the midnight sun, which at this time never 
sets in the extreme north, and after such a trip you 
get a certificate to prove that you have been inside the 
Arctic circle. I know of a well-known diplomatist who 
by ii o’clock had got so bored looking at the sun 
that he put his watch forward one hour and went to 
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Schools break up on June ist and, after that, all 
those who are able to do so leave Stockholm until term 
starts again on September ist. There is a determination 
to make the very best of this time, and the alleged 
Swedish cult of nudism is not so much exhibitionism or 
twentieth-century enlightenment as a desperate desire 
to extract every possible benefit from the sun’s rays, 
simply because the summer is so short and the winter 
so long. Almost every Stockholmer has a summer house, 
which may be anything from a large villa to—and 
this is far more often the case—a primitive kind of 
bungalow, usually without any ‘mod. con.’, which is 
called a stuga. There the Swede, who is a country- 
lover at heart, seeks to compensate for his highly- 
developed materialistic urban existence by going back 
to nature. And there he is probably at his best, for he 
loves and understands woods and flowers, birds and 
animals, water and trees: he is at home, part of the 
lyrical beauty of the countryside, and he remains 
gentle and unaffected. 

Much the most popular occupation in the summer 
is ‘messing around with boats’. There can be few things 
more enjoyable than spending a few days weaving in 
and out among the hundreds of small islands between 
Stockholm and the open sea, and if you have sailing 
friends, you will be well taken care of. A well-known 
Swedish producer once told me that he could not 
stand sailing in the archipelago because the scenery was 
inside out: it was all wrong to be on the water and to 
see the sun setting on the woods, instead of watching 
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the sun set on the sea from dry land. In spite of that, it 
is scenically satisfying, and to step off and bathe or 
picnic on any island you fancy and look for berries 
in the woods (and the Scandinavian woods and forests 
must surely be the loveliest of their kind in the world) 
is quite delightful. 

Remember, however, to take warm clothes, for the 
evenings particularly can be chilly. You can, if you 
like, hire a boat while you are there (your hotel or any 
travel agency will help you over this) but it will not 
be cheap, and to my mind a far more rewarding (and, 
incidentally, drier and warmer) way of seeing the 
archipelago is to take a trip on one of the steamers 
which leave from two or three points in the centre of 
the city; for instance, from the quay opposite the 
Grand Hotel or the one by the SAS pavilion at 
Nybroplan, Plan to have a meal at some place you 
want to visit, say Gripsholm (three hours by steamer), 
where there is a pleasant old inn not far from the 
interesting mediaeval castle with its famous collection 
of paintings, or Vaxholm (one hour by steamer), 
which is an attractive waterside village with an old 
fort, and then enjoy the trip. There arc also several 
one- or two-hour launch tours round the city itself 
(‘Underneath the Bridges’ for instance) which arc 
interesting and enjoyable and well worth doing, especi¬ 
ally as the commentaries are in English as well as 
Swedish. 

A paradox: although there is so much water in 
Stockholm, it is not possible to bathe from the quays 
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in the centre of the town. There are some good indoor 
swimming-baths (for instance the Sturebadet and the 
Sportspalast), but nothing resembling the type of lidos 
that you find in such towns as Zurich and Geneva. 
One of the points worth noting about Sturebadet (which 
is just off Stureplan, in Sturegatan) is that you can 
have your shirt or underwear laundered while you 
have your swim, or enjoy Swedish massage or artificial 
sunlight treatment. The Sportspalast (in St. Eriksgatan) 
was built on the occasion of the last Olympic Games 
to be held in Stockholm. It not only boasts a magnifi¬ 
cent swimming-bath, but also Turkish baths, a gym¬ 
nasium, and massage and ray treatment departments. 
Swedish massage can, in fact, be had in a large number 
of small establishments all over the city, and your hall 
porter will give you any information you may require 
on this subject. In Saltsjobaden (half an hour by train 
from the station at Slussen), or Foddeleudden (a 
beach on the island of Lidingo, reached in about half 
an hour by going to Kyrkviken on a No. 20 brown 
tram from Humlegarden, just behind Stureplan, and 
thence by bus), you will find pleasant open-air 
organised bathing facilities nearest to the centre of the 
town. 

One of the traditional rites in which the whole 
population takes part most eagerly is the opening of 
the Krliftor season. These krdftor, fresh-water crawfish, 
which look like miniature lobsters, are not allowed to 
be caught before midnight on August 7th. The season 
lasts until September, but the first crawfish party on 
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August 8th is a great occasion, and everywhere family 
and friends assemble and a prodigious quantity of 
snapps is drunk. There are various standard menus, 
but a large dish of crawfish is always the pike de resistance 
at a table made colourful with special paper table¬ 
cloths, lanterns, bibs, napkins, and hats, all heavily 
decorated with the crawfish motif. Capacities differ, 
but average consumption is between six or ten craw¬ 
fish per person at one meal, and the recognised ritual 
is that each claw should be washed down with a glass 
of snapps, so such evenings become convivial, to say 
the least. 

In any case, the alcohol helps to cover up the feeling 
of sclfconsciousncss at the noisy ritual of eating the 
crawfish. The correct way to do this is to lift a beast 
from its watery bed, flavoured with spices and a great 
deal of dill, and immediately suck the juice noisily 
from its underside. Then, lift the main shell from its 
back, and suck the liquid from that. Whether you also 
suck the brains is a matter of choice, and only to be 
recommended to those with strong digestions. You then 
remove the claws and the tail part, and extract the 
meat from the latter by breaking off the top sections 
of this accordion covering. The two large claws may 
be treated likewise, but you only bother about the 
little ones to the extent of chewing their soft casing and 
extracting a little meat from the larger end, which 
should emerge as tooth-paste does out of a tube. 
There is a good deal of mess, but you have another 
snapps and pass on to the next one. 
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The Sun Begins to Go 

The summer ends abruptly, and with a return to town, 
languor gives way to the formal round of social and 
official life, the shortening of the days, and soon the 
beginning of the rainy weeks. These are two worlds, 
the summer and the winter, and the very people 
themselves seem to change in the transition from one 
to the other. Some take their holidays in October and 
go south to get a last dose of sunshine before facing the 
winter; others look forward to escaping in February or 
March and getting some sun with their skiing, but 
for everybody the preoccupation with the search for 
sunshine is obsessive. 


‘ Swamping ’ 

This anglicised term, derived from the Swedish word 
for mushroom {swamp), denotes the nation-wide search 
for fungi which almost amounts to a ritual every 
autumn, when the woods are at their best. 

It may well be that it is so extremely popular because 
it combines love of ritual with love of nature, as well 
as being the last organised out-of-doors activity before 
the rigours of winter and darkness set in. Also Swedes 
are interested in food and rightly proud of the delicious 
dishes that can be made up from these different fungi: 
in fact there are cookery books devoted solely to the 
treatment of different kinds of mushrooms. You saunter 
forth equipped with containers and illustrated charts, 
which themselves look most exciting. You may be a 
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little intimidated to note that every edible toadstool 
has an apparently indistinguishable cousin among the 
poisonous class (marked appropriately with a cross), 
but no matter, you say to yourself: it is only in England 
that people are so timid about mushrooms, recognising 
one kind only, and leaving untouched even the harmless 
and delicious chantarelle variety. Carefully guarding 
your theories about the best places to look in, you set 
off through beautiful woods and with child-like 
intensity to enjoy the thrill of pouncing on one 
mushroom (Is it? Well, we can look it up later) after 
another. 

Back home you begin to sort your quarry, diligently 
consulting your chart. You reject the ones that arc 
simply not mentioned, the ones that are verminous and 
those that arc too bruised and broken. Funny how 
quickly your three basketsful have shrunk! You are 
left with a villainous purple growth (it apparently 
makes excellent soup, but one is not enough, so you 
throw it away), and several promising specimens 
listed as delicacies. It is then, when you arc reading of 
a pre-cooking process, which must be followed if these 
particular mushrooms are not to upset you to the point 
where even the stomach-pump will be. of no help, that 
you remember that when you arc tired it is essential 
for you to cat light food. So you have a poached egg 
and a glass of milk for supper and decide to consult 
your char-woman tomorrow, for she is an expert on 
cooking mushrooms. 

The next morning this good lady tells you that she 
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too has had a wonderful ‘swamping’ week-end, and 
that she and her family gorged themselves last night 
on several different mushroom dishes. But how foolish 
people can be! Why, this morning the papers again 
report six more deaths from mushroom poisoning! 
“Fantastic!” you exclaim as you surreptitiously tip 
your plateful of remaining fungi—very limp indeed 
now!—into the garbage can. “Quite fantastic!” 

My admiration for my Mrs. Mop increased still 
further when I learnt that she—in common with many 
Swedish housewives, however—bottles a great many 
mushrooms each year. Those thus preserved are not 
only the champignon variety (which is the only kind that 
we in England recognise as mushrooms), but also the 
chantarelles, which are so delicious with rice and chicken 
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fricassee, and which grow in profusion—and largely 
untouched—in our own English woodlands. 

Even after three autumns of this sort of thing, I am 
still a fervently enthusiastic ‘swamper’, since just 
looking for mushrooms (and even finding them, 
though there are always blue-berries and cranberries 
to be found as well) is a great delight and one much to 
be recommended, even if only as a means of exploring 
the countryside. There are mushrooming excursions 
by bus organised throughout the season by one of the 
well-known daily newspapers, so if you are in Stock¬ 
holm in the autumn you can join one of these and enjoy 
this admirable sport under expert direction. 

If your idea of a successful holiday consists of 
nightclubs, cabarets and casinos, then change your 
mind before it is too late and decide to go elsewhere. 
Although recently some of the restaurants have ex¬ 
tended their dancing and licensing hours, there is no 
real night-life after midnight in Stockholm. That does 
not mean to say that there is nothing to do apart from 
sight-seeing, but that you should seek to amuse your¬ 
self as the inhabitants do, enjoying both the natural 
and the man-made beauty of this country and fitting 
into whatever the traditional pastime of the season 
may be: and the Swedes will love you for doing so. 



CHAPTER 4 


Food and Drink 


The Smorgasbord 

Scandinavia’s most famous contribution to culinary 
art is the smorgasbord , and nowhere is this type of food 
more colourfully and resourcefully produced than in 
Sweden. This glorified hors d'oeuvre is said to have 
originated from the country parties of long ago, where 
each guest brought some kind of food, and all the 
dishes were arranged on a long table around which 
people walked, filling their plates. The order of eating 
is always bread and butter and herring first, perhaps 
accompanied by a boiled potato, then other cold fish 
dishes. These are followed, on a clean plate, by cold 
cuts of meat, vegetable and egg salads and assorted 
cheeses. In a large smorgasbord , hot dishes are provided 
as well, and these are also eaten in a similar order. 
The preparation of so many different dishes takes a 
long time, even though many of the main ingredients 
can now be bought in tins, and so it is usually only in 
restaurants or at public functions that the large, old- 
fashioned style smorgasbord is to be found. More often, 
especially in private houses, it is served in a modified 
form and varies greatly in size, sometimes consisting 
only of bread, butter, herring and cheese, or simply 
of three canapes. 
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These canapes, called ‘sandwiches’ in Sweden, 
afford much scope and substance in the foods that are 
artistically piled onto one piece of bread, and nobody 
could fail to be delighted by the results achieved. The 
bases are chosen from a variety of different kinds of 
bread in various shapes: square, oblong, round, oval, 
fluted, hearL-shapcd and so on. These are then covered 
with one of many different coloured pastes or butters, 
topped with some succulent morsel: a few (upright) 
shrimps, a piece of foie gras, or a slice of hard- 
boiled egg, perhaps. And lastly, to provide greater 
colour contrast and more flavour, a final decorative 
touch is added: a sprig of parsley or dill, a sprink¬ 
ling of chives, a shred of tomato, a radish rose, a 
candied cherry, an olive, or a slice of cucumber cut 
halfway through and then twisted to an upright 
position. 

In fact, the most remarkable thing about Swedish 
food is in the serving of it. This is not only true in 
hotels and restaurants, where a waiter’s single hand 
seems inadequate to balance gastronomic edifices 
emulating the legendary creations of a bygone era, but 
also in private houses, where the Swedish housewife, 
who is remarkably efficient and resourceful in all ways, 
displays an appetising ingenuity in the serving of food. 
It is said, in fact, that no Swedish girl is considered 
marriageable until she has mastered at least fifty-two 
ways (one for each week of the year) of preparing the 
herring, that most popular of all the fish available in 
Scandinavia. 
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Eating Habits in Stockholm 

Eating in Stockholm is simple, as well as pleasant, 
because you can get anything you want to eat at 
almost any time, always provided you are not in too 
much of a hurry. This is as much due to the knack 
that Swedes have of putting themselves out to accom¬ 
modate tourists, as to their own partiality for snacks. 
It is surprising at first to see restaurants serving meals 
at the oddest times of the day, but this makes sense in 
relation to the different main time-schedules of the 
average Stockholmers. Children begin school at 8 a.m., 
and as they have neither the time nor the inclination 
to eat a large breakfast at what often seems like the 
middle of the night, they merely have a snack (usually 
porridge) before leaving home, and have their second 
breakfast at school at 10.30. Most of them leave school 
at 3 p.m., and when they reach home they have another 
snack, probably milk and sandwiches or cake, to keep 
them going until the whole family sits down to the 
main meal of the day at about 6 p.m. Grown-ups 
have another snack at 11.30 or midnight, which at 
home usually consists of sandwiches or sausages 
(; nattkorv) and beer, and in a restaurant can be anything 
from a single dish to a full meal. 

Some men also keep these meal-times; others 
breakfast and lunch at about the same time as we do, 
especially if they do business with foreigners, and the 
time of their evening meal varies according as to 
whether they are dining with their families at home or 
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are going out. Sometimes people on a spree will miss 
the mid-afternoon snack and sit down to a large 
restaurant dinner at 5 or even 4 in the afternoon, 
thus leaving plenty of time for a prolonged meal 
before some evening entertainment. Wives and mothers 
fit in their meal-times where it is most convenient, and 
not always in the same way two days running. So, 
nobody will think it at all odd if you suddenly decide 
to lunch at 11.30 because you have missed breakfast 
and cannot wait any longer. 

Where and What to Eat 

However, let us assume that you arc breakfasting on 
this particular morning, a ritual that presents no 
difficulty. You can get any of the standard English 
breakfast dishes if you should want them, and even 
tea tastes more or less like tea, though if you want 
hot milk with your coffee you will have to order 
cafe au lait (but you must pronounce this ‘cuffiolay’ 
with emphasis on the last syllable) since normally 
coffee is served with cream in Scandinavia. 

I have no advice on how to speed up Swedish service, 
which is slowest in the mornings. You can try ordering 
your breakfast the night before, firmly demanding that 
it be brought to you at a cerLain time, and this may 
work. Otherwise, you just have to ask for what you 
want and wait, remembering that any sign of im¬ 
patience has a paralysing effect on Swedes, for this is a 
characteristic they do not approve of. 

Now you are wondering where to lunch, and your 











decision will depend on your purse 
rather than your preference, for the 
difference between various Stockholm 
restaurants is not so much in the 
cuisine or quality as in the time and 



skill spent on the preparing 
and serving of different 
dishes. You will find the 
first-class restaurants ad¬ 
vertised in guide books, or 
in What’s on in Stockholm , 
which you can pick up in 
any bank or travel agency 
for nothing. These do not 
vary greatly in price, or 
even speciality, and are 
picked rather for their 
locality. 

Apart from the large and 
completely cosmopolitan 
restaurants in the centre 
of the town, there are two 
or three ‘character’ ones 
in the old town, mostly 
descendants of old inns on 
the same sites. Personally 
I get claustrophobia in 
underground tunnels, even 
when I know that my feel¬ 
ing was not shared by 
eminent Swedish lyrical 
poets, and that the damp 
patches on the wall are 
only painted on. I prefer 
to eat my lunch by the 

Here’s the coachman who 

will take you to 

Djurgardsbrunns Wardshus 
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real light of day, but this is purely a matter of per¬ 
sonal taste. That is why I tend to recommend two 
first-class restaurants on the outskirts of Stockholm, 
both above ground and with attractive views. One, Stall- 
mastaregarden, near the royal park of Haga, is in what 
used to be the royal horse-master’s house; the other, 
Djurgardsbrums Wdrdshus, in Djiirgarden Park, used 
to be an old coaching inn and still has a pleasant 
eighteenth-century atmosphere. 

If you do not want to spend a lot of money, however, 
do not go to any of these places unless your hunger 
will be satisfied with a single dish, which you can have 
from 8 or 9 Swedish Kronor (12s. or 13s. 6d.) upwards. 
A large smorgasbord, which many people find an 
adequate lunch in the summer, will also cost you that 
amount, though some restaurants will only serve this 
in quantities sufficient for two people. It is true that 
there are set meals, far cheaper than eating a la carte, 
but although one or two places give quite good value 
in this way, it is better, if you are watching your purse, 
to choose a ‘Vin-Restaurant’, where you can drink 
wine or beer, though no spirits, but where the food is 
good and reasonably priced. This is where the average 
Swede tends to eat when he simply needs a meal, 
though if he is on a spree, he always does himself well, 
regardless of expense. Then there are snack-bars, where 
you can get mostly open sandwiches (but how delightful 
they look!) and tea-shops ( kondiiori) where you can 
get the sweetest and stickiest cakes you could possibly 
wish for. 
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Reading a menu in Stockholm presents little diffi¬ 
culty because the chances are that there will be an 
English translation on it, even if there is no English- 
speaking waiter available. Dishes listed under Vorrdt 
constitute the first course, should you have one, and 
Warmrat does not mean what it seems to mean, but 
your main (or hot) dish. Now what, you wonder, 
should you eat? As you are in Sweden, you should 
have something fishy at some point, for the Scandi¬ 
navians have an enormous variety of smoked, dried, 
pickled, putrid or fresh fish dishes, and if you have 
decided not to start with a smorgasbord, there are 
several alternative possibilities. The most obvious is 
herrings (sill) or smelts ( stromming) in various disguises, 
the chief ones being marinerad (marinated in something 
like French dressing, only sweeter) or inkokt (pickled). 
Or you can have a shrimp cocktail which will be more 
delicious than any you have ever tasted before. 

If you want to be conservative, smoked salmon or 
smoked eel are always safe bets, but if you feci adven¬ 
turous, try a west coast salad (westkustsallad ). This is 
a mixture of sea-fruit, sliced mushrooms, small green 
peas and shredded lettuce, the whole deliciously 
dressed. In most places you can also find a salad 
made exclusively of chopped raw mushrooms ( chain- 
pignonsallad) which is well worth trying if you have a 
strong digestion and do not object to garlic. It is, by 
the way, customary for your bread to be whisked 
away after the smorgasbord or vorrdt, so if you like to 
munch bread throughout your meal, resist this. For 
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your warmrdt (which may, of course, be cold) you may 
pick a meat dish, because, after all, a good steak or 
chop is not to be sniffed at: the cuts will be generous 
and the cooking and serving good, though not especially 
Swedish. But if you prefer a local speciality, then try 
another fish dish. I personally prefer my salmon 
cooked, but there is a great delicacy called gravad lax, 
which is raw salmon that has been steeped in herbs 
and is served with something akin to a French dressing. 

If you want to follow this up with a sweet, the 
choice you will be offered in most public eating- 
places will be of the ‘International Hotel’ type rather 
than particularly indigenous, but if you have a chance 
of tasting a Swedish fruit-cake or pie, do not miss it. 
It may help, at this point, just to become familiar 
with a few terms connected with the preparation of 
food in Sweden: rokt means smoked; i gele in aspic; 
fyllda, stuffed; stekt, fried; and kokt , boiled. 

Shopping for Food 

If it is a beautiful day, you may prefer to take a picnic 
and eat it out of doors, in Djiirgarden, or one of the 
many beauty spots on the outskirts of Stockholm such 
as Lidingo, Haga or Djiirsholm, where hares and 
pheasants (and even—so I am told anyhow—the 
occasional fox or elk) wander unafraid into people’s 
gardens. Nothing could be easier. 

Every general food store has a Fardigmat , or ready- 
cooked food department which busy Stockholm house¬ 
wives find most useful. Here you will see all kinds of 
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appetizing things displayed: salads of mixed vegetables, 
sometimes containing pieces of fish or sausage; large 
joints of cold roast meat, from which you can buy a 
few slices; minced meat in balls and gravy, or stuffed 
into rolled cabbage leaves; egg mayonnaises; fish 
fillets in aspic, and many other concoctions of first- 
class quality and freshness. There is also a good choice 
of raw foodstuffs from which to select your fare: a 
variety of excellent cheeses, for instance, of which 
Herrg&rdsost (similar to Swiss Ementhaler), Kryddost (a 
mild cheese speckled with aniseed), and crime chantilly , 
a cream cheese in silver wrapping, are my favourites. 
But these are all reproductions of foreign cheeses, 
though quite distinctive in their own right. There are 
two others which are essentially Swedish: one is 
Vdsterbottensost (which originates from the province of 
that name in the north of Sweden), a cheese of rich and 
distinct flavour; the other is a pale-brown goat’s milk 
cheese called Mesost, the appreciation of which is, to 
my mind, an acquired taste, for it is solid and rather 
sweet. 

There is fruit of every kind to be had, from oranges, 
which are always inexpensive, and apples and plums, 
which are almost given away in the late summer, to 
bananas, peaches and pomegranates. Then, there are 
many types of sweet cakes and biscuits, though on 
the whole, the sweeter and richer they are, the more 
tasteless they tend to be, and what I rather recommend 
are the sweet rolls and pastries (e.g. wienerbrod ) usually 
sold in dairies as well as in bakeries. 
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You may decide to stock up in Stockholm’s main 
market, the Saluhall in Ostermalmstorg, but do not 
expect this to be like a European market. Most of it is 
under cover and is all so well-ordered that it seems 
far more like a gigantic store, although during the 
summer months there are colourful stalls, selling fruit, 
vegetables and flowers, outside here, as well as in 
several other places in Stockholm. You will miss the 
buzzing undercurrent of life that is usually associated 
with markets, of people shouting their wares and prices 
and haggling over every penny. It would be as un¬ 
thinkable to haggle over prices here as it should have 
been to a Polish woman I know who, fresh from the 
markets of central Europe, tried to get 3d knocked off 
the price of a cucumber in Harrods. Iiygienically 
white-coated, your Swedish vendor stands quietly 
behind his spotlessly clean and neatly arranged stall, 
hoping that you will buy, but knowing that he will not 
be ruined if you go elsewhere. And when you do buy, 
your purchases will be wrapped in layer upon layer of 
fresh paper: even a bunch of parsley is wrapped in 
tissue paper before being put into a paper bag. But 
this excessive cleanliness is a thing to be grateful for, 
and it is highly commendable that flies are never seen 
on fish or meat, and that smoking in food shops is 
forbidden. 


“SMI” 

If you have been asked to dine with friends, you may 
be worried about what you have heard connected with 
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the rituals and ceremonies of Swedish dinner parties. 
The extent to which this formality still exists varies a 
great deal. You will almost invariably find it when the 
older generation entertains, or if the luncheon or 
dinner is of an official character; to celebrate an 
anniversary, or honour a special guest, for instance. 
The younger generation will tell you that they do not 
take these customs seriously any more, but nevertheless, 
if more than about half a dozen people meet for a meal, 
it all seems to start happening automatically, if some¬ 
what self-consciously. The fact that you are a foreigner 
will excuse any ignorance on your part of local customs, 
and your host will be only too delighted to put you wise, 
but it is just as well to know one or two things about it. 

The main point to grasp is the whole conception of 
entertaining in Stockholm. There are no such customs 
as ‘open house’, ‘taking pot-luck’, or ‘dropping in’. 
The fare of the average Stockholmer when he is en 
famille is so different from what he enjoys when he is 
expecting guests that the two routines cannot be 
exchanged at short notice. It is not so much that he 
eats frugally when he is alone (which may account for 
the high T.B. rate among children), as that when he is 
having visitors he will lay out as lavish a repast as he 
can afford. Also, a Swedish housewife likes to have the 
whole place scrubbed out from top to bottom before 
letting anybody, and particularly a foreigner, see her 
home. Even if you have been consistently over-eating 
for days, tend to suffer from stomach ulcers, and are 
so short-sighted that you just cannot see dust or disorder, 
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it is quite useless begging your friends not to put them¬ 
selves out because what you principally want to do is 
to enjoy their company: they will be anxious to let 
you see them at what they, and not you, consider 
their best. 

This is a form of shyness, a modest reluctance to 
believe that their company and conversation could be 
sufficiently entertaining to replace the utmost attention 
to the material side of entertaining. Remember this 
point, too, if you have been given introductions that 
are not taken up, or Swedish people that you have met 
abroad seem to cold-shoulder you. When a Swede lays 
on a party, big or small, the utmost trouble, hard work 
and expense is involved; but if he cannot entertain on 
this scale, he will prefer not to see his friends at all. 
If you are an important person, this is all the more 
likely to hold good; and if you are not, then snubbing 
you does not matter. 

However, assuming you are in luck, here is the pro¬ 
cedure blow by blow. First of all, clothes: it is safe to 
say that formal clothes are hardly ever worn during 
June, July or August, except for such occasions as 
weddings and funerals, when you will be expected to 
wear a white tie and tails (yes, even at funerals). This 
is the official ceremonial dress in Sweden, whatever 
time of the day it may be, and if you are a woman, 
you wear the equivalent. So if you are asked out in 
Stockholm during the summer, you will probably only 
be expected to wear tidy day-clothes. If you are invited 
to somebody’s stuga, the most informal resort clothes 
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are quite in order unless it is an important party. But 
during the other nine months of the year, you will 
almost certainly be asked to wear black tie for a private 
dinner, and evening dress if the occasion is at all 
special or if there is dancing. At any rate, your invitation 
will be quite specific on this point: smoking means 
black tie, and /rack white tie. 

Having made quite certain of the time for which you 
have been invited, for this may be anything from 6 to 8, 
take great care to arrive absolutely on the dot, for 
punctuality on social occasions is more than a virtue 
in Sweden. 

If you are a man, or an unaccompanied woman, you 
should bring some flowers for your hostess, though it is 
permissible to send these after the party (eight days is 
the strictly correct time-lapse) with the note that you 
must write then expressing your thanks. You will be 
welcomed most warmly and conscientiously introduced 
to your fellow guests, the usual custom being for 
people to shake hands and announce their surnames, 
the women nodding their heads and the men clicking 
their heels and bowing. You will then be given a snapps 
or a cocktail, usually accompanied by some delectable 
titbits. During this interval the men are eyeing the 
women and wondering if the one they would like to 
pay most attention to during the evening is in fact the 
one they must take into dinner. At this point you, if 
you are a man, find the ‘placing’ chart and ascertain 
who your victim is. This whole question of correct 
placing at the dinner-table {placiering ), which outside 
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Here 
comes 
the snaps 

Skill' 


Sweden is taken really seriously only by crank diplomats 
of the old school who have been crossed in love or 
labour, is of the utmost importance to everybody in 
Stockholm with any kind of social aspirations. There 
are people in the protocol department of the Swedish 
Foreign Office who exist solely to help hostesses whose 
heads are splitting trying to decide which of two 
important guests must be graded the highest. 

When dinner is announced, the hostess goes in on 
the arm of the guest of honour and places him on her 
left. (The exception to this is when there are no ladies 
present, in which case the place of honour is on the 
right of the host.) The other guests then follow, each 
gentleman taking in on his arm the lady who is to sit 
on his right. The host makes a speech of welcome with 
the first glass of wine, and only after that can the 
general skaling start, though every gentleman must 
begin by skaling the lady on his right. 

The ritual is as follows: you raise your glass and 
catch the eye of your victim, either by luck or by calling 
a name, and say, “Shall” The other person does the 
same, and then you drink, solemnly nod at each other 
and put your glasses down. In the army and in aca¬ 
demic circles, there is a complicated system of time- 
lapses before returning sk&ls according to rank or 
importance but this is a refinement that need not be 
gone into here. Usually it is sufficient, if you are a man, 
to remember to return your skals during the course of 
the meal. No lady except the hostess may initiate the 
toast, though if you are so thirsty that you cannot 
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bear to wait any longer, the chances are that some 
gallant will come to your rescue if you start toying 
with your glass. The host must invite everyone within 
reach to clrink with him in every wine served, and the 
hostess will do the same to her women guests. Nobody 
may skal the hostess if the party consists of more than 
six guests, the reason being that she must not be 
embarrassed by being made to drink more than she 
could reasonably hope to hold. 

After the sweet has been served for the second time, 
the guest of honour must make a speech of appreciation, 
on behalf of all the guests. Everybody is waiting for it, 
so he just stands up and taps his glass with a spoon or 
something, and the floor is his. Then, after he has 
taken the hostess out, the others follow, and all go to 
shake her by the hand, congratulating her on the 
excellence of the dinner. Coffee and conversation is 
followed by drinking and possibly also dancing, and 
usually by a second, but more informal meal at mid¬ 
night or so. If you wonder when you should leave, 
particularly if you are the guest of honour, and there¬ 
fore feel that you should be the first to do so, do not 
make the mistake of going home too early, for on the 
whole the longer you stay, the more flattered your 
hosts will be. When Swedes give a party, they want 
everybody to enjoy it as much and for as long as 
possible, and to stay until 2 or 3 a.m. will not by any 
means be considered out of order. 

Although business and entertaining is done a great 
deal in restaurants, it is possible, especially if you are a 
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man, that you will be invited to a meal in one of 
Stockholm’s two principal clubs. These are modelled 
on the same lines as a London club. They succeed 
admirably, not only in providing extremely comfortable 
surroundings, but also in achieving the kind of lethargic 
atmosphere which will make any British clubman feel 
quite at home. 


Liquor Rationing 

If you want to have your own private supply of snapps 
or wine during your stay, you can get a ration book 
by applying, with your passport, to the System Com¬ 
pany’s district head office, the headquarters of the 
organisation that deals with the distribution of alcoholic 
liquor, which is rationed. This will entitle you to draw 
your ration at whichever systemet, or retail shop is 
nearest to your place of residence. Swedes are allowed 
to draw one to three litres a month of snaps, or other 
spirits, according to their age, sex, income, profession 
and police record. It is interesting to note that married 
women are not entitled to a ration, though their 
husbands may draw an additional quantity on their 
behalf. Wine can be purchased in unlimited quantities, 
but only by holders of ration books. 

To draw your drink, you fust of all present your 
book at the office-looking end of the systemet, and ask 
for what you want. You will probably have to queue 
for quite a long time before you can actually get there, 
especially just before the week-end. This will give you a 
chance to study your equally thirsty fellow-men and 
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speculate as to which ones are using black market 
ration-books, for there is a brisk trade in these (oddly 
enough, even in Sweden not everybody drinks). Yes, 
you do feel rather like a school child lining up for the 
tuck shop and wondering if matron will remember 
how many Mars bars you have already had this week, 
but never mind, for eventually your book will be 
stamped, and the piece of paper you are then given 
should be presented to the person behind the counter 
where the bottles can actually be seen. He will pass 
what is required to his colleague at the wrapping end, 
and after that you will be allowed to leave without 
further fuss, actually holding your trophy in your arms. 

Rationing of drink in restaurants is on the same 
principle. That is to say, you can drink as much ‘light 
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or sparkling’ wine or beer as you like, though the 
latter is not, alas, of the same quality as the excellent 
Swedish export beer. But ‘strong’ wines and spirits 
are rationed to 15 centilitres for a man and 7J for a 
woman after 3 p.m., and rather less than that between 
12 noon and 3 p.m. (7^ centilitres is roughly the 
equivalent of a generous double). Spirits, as distinct 
from light wine or beer, are not served before 12 noon. 
If you have ordered a short drink, a token amount of 
food must be served to you at the same time. I have 
been tempted to try eating these mysterious con¬ 
coctions, that are respectfully put on the table in front 
of you and do the rounds of the non-eating customers, 
but that would probably be cheating. If you are 
prepared to have your drink served to you already 
diluted with at least 20 centilitres of a non-alcoholic 
beverage—for instance, your whisky already mixed 
with soda or your gin with tonic—then you are 
allowed to forgo this formality. 

For these reasons, naturally, the pub-crawl is not 
altogether unknown in Stockholm, although restaurants 
are on the look-out for those who deliberately fool the 
law in this way: it is said that you will be refused 
admittance if you are heard to laugh out loud, for in 
Stockholm the term ‘high spirits’ is apt to be interpreted 
as ‘high with spirits’. 

One good result of this obsession about alcohol is 
great conscientiousness over not drinking when in 
charge of a car. If a driver is not found to have the 
requisite amount of blood in his alcohol stream— 
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and this applies to blood tests taken immediately after 
an accident, as well as periodic check-ups at road 
barrages—he is automatically given a prison sentence. 
It is true that this form of imprisonment is in a category 
of its own, does not constitute much of a social black 
mark, and in fact is fitted into a busy person’s life in 
the most gentlemanly way, but nevertheless, its 
existence does add a healthy deterrent to irresponsibility. 

If a Swede goes to a party to enjoy himself—which 
means, inevitably, that he will want to drink—he 
can do one of three things: not go in his own car; 
insist that his wife, if she is with him, should not drink 
and do the driving; or drive his car to the party, but 
avail himself of the special service which provides 
chauffeurs to bring people back from parties in their 
own cars. This is yet another example of the Swedes’ 
common-sense streak put to good use. 













CHAPTER 5 


A Country of Contradictions 


Common Sense v. Formality 

It is at first puzzling that a way of living founded on 
common sense and hard work by a gregarious and law- 
abiding community should yet produce so many 
contradictions. For instance, most people have heard 
something of the Swedish love of etiquette, which has 
been described as a ‘charming relic of a forgotten 
world of politeness, mingling the grace of eighteenth- 
century France with the formalism of the Victorian 
era’. This system of rules covers all kinds of occasions, 
from the rituals connected with entertaining and the 
rigidly accepted standard of formal wear for festive 
and academic celebrations down to how to pass to 
your seat in a public place in a row when others are 
already seated (which must always be done facing 
people) and how to accept a light for your cigarette 
(unless you are a lady being offered a light by a man, 
you take the lit match from your companion and light 
his cigarette for him first). Yet, alongside with all this 
formality, it seems that many of those barriers between 
people, which normally need to be pushed aside 
gradually, can be swept away suddenly and with 
refreshing simplicity. 
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Family Life 

Then, the Swedes are obviously devoted to family 
life. Naturally, there are happy families to be found 
everywhere, but I think it is true to say that Swedish 
people have an exceptionally soft spot in their hearts for 
children and animals, towards whom they show great 
patience and kindness. Yet, the divorce rate is particu¬ 
larly high, and again and again you will hear your 
friends complain that they have little contact with, or 
control over, their children as they get older, and that 
the teen-age daughter who has got into trouble or the 
youth with unpleasantly eccentric habits, are by no 
means exceptional problems. 

The Problem of Manners 

Another point is manners. These arc extremely good 
among the people you meet. The courtly habit of 
hand-kissing is still widely practised in Sweden and is 
the more flattering because it is a mark of favour, a 
tribute to charm, rather than the purely automatic 
gesture it tends to be in Latin countries. A great deal 
of consideration is shown in ordinary social inter¬ 
course; yet, never will a stranger offer you a seat in a 
tram, and a person going out of a shop just ahead of 
you will probably not hold the door open unless he 
happens to be someone you know. You may also be 
surprised to notice that your host, who is gallant and 
thoughtful to an almost breath-taking extent in 
everything concerning his guests, will yet seem to have 
an almost pasha-like attitude to his own wife. This is 
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the more remarkable because in business and public 
life, women are genuinely treated as equal and valuable 
companions and much respected; yet, when a married 
couple are entertaining guests without domestic help, a 
husband will not seem to be doing anything to help 
his wife. Furthermore, married couples do not auto¬ 
matically go out together. This does not mean that the 
wife always stays at home, though the high cost of 
servants and baby-sitters does present greater domestic 
difficulties than are to be found in countries with a 
lower standard of living. In fact, the wife will probably 
have her own circle of friends, especially if she is 
engaged in any kind of work outside the home. But 
when a man is invited to an entertainment, be it an 
official gathering or a private party, he will take it for 
granted that he comes without his wife, even though 
other women may be present. And if the wife is 
specifically asked to come as well, the invitation is 
not addressed to Mr. and Mrs. title so-and-so, but 
to Mr. title so-and-so och fru (and wife). 

True Democracy 

It is a truism to say that democracy and social pro¬ 
gress are especially alive in Sweden, and indeed this 
is apparent in many ways. For instance, employers 
are most considerate to their employees: firms afford 
admirable facilities and advantages to the people 
who work for them, and Swedish housewives do not so 
much employ servants as invite them to share their 
homes with them. Every man feels there is dignity in 
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his calling, hence the elaborate system of titles, so that 
everybody is known by his occupation, and whether 
he is under-district Sanitary Inspector or chief Bank 
Director, Jack is as good as his master and doing just 
as honest a job. And yet this system of ranks implies 
the existence of a tremendous snobbery, for there is an 
accepted form of cheating which involves always 
addressing a person by the rank one above the one 
he holds. And in fact, many forms of address in speech 
are based on the juxtaposition of superior and inferior 
ranks to one another. For instance, it is flattering, and 
a mark of high favour, for a person of superior rank to 
address an inferior with the familiar du (thou), but it 
would be mere presumption if the inferior were to take 
the initiative in this. And where there is doubt as to 
which person is the superior, the issue is decided on the 
basis of age, the older man naturally taking first place. 
This question of rank and age is also involved in 
crossing the Rubicon to the use of Christian names. 

This ritual, greatly (and often) assisted by the use of 
alcohol, takes the form of a proposal almost as em¬ 
barrassing as a proposal of marriage. “I think I am 
the older man, and therefore I should like to suggest...” 
etc. When agreement has been reached, there is warm 
handshaking, a toast is probably drunk, and the parties 
to the transaction can then begin to breathe again. 
One friend of ours, Professor Smith, shall we say, 
after a hilarious evening spent with a Scandinavian 
professor whom he had known for many years, suddenly 
perceived the signs of such a proposal coming from 
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his companion. He braced himself and modestly gazed 
at his feet as the phrases came tumbling out: “Our 
close association for so many years. . . “my high 
regard for you. . . .” “I feel that it is up to me in my 
position. . . and then finally it came “Professor 
Smith . . . may I call you Smith?” If Smith was 
disappointed that he was not yet to be called John, at 
least an important step had been taken. 

How Foreign is a Foreigner? 

The Swedish attitude to foreigners is also perplexing. 
It is obvious that a tremendous welcome is extended 
to them: there are ‘Welcome to Stockholm 5 or ‘You 
are very Welcome 5 banners in shops and all over the 
town, and great efforts are made to make it easier in 
all sorts of ways for those who cannot speak Swedish. 
Moreover, if you want to visit any professional or com¬ 
mercial concern, every facility will be put at your 
disposal. There seems to be nothing that a museum 
director, a doctor, a headmaster or the head of some 
business organisation likes better than to be given a 
foreign visitor to impress. (If you should think of 
taking this up, by the way, the Swedish Institute, 
either in London or in Stockholm, will always provide 
information.) Yet it is difficult to avoid the feeling, 
especially when the tourist season is over, that the 
Swedes—apart from a small handful of cosmopolitan 
ones who travel a great deal—do not really like 
foreigners. They like people to come to Sweden, to 
have their beautiful wares sought after by those from 
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all parts of the world, and their customs and ideals 
admired. But not only are they desperately afraid of 
being criticised in any way, but they are not themselves 
much interested in the problems and experiences of 
other people. 


Art and Craft 

And a final point is this. It hardly needs saying, the 
extent to which Sweden leads the world in design: in 
architecture, furniture, textiles, glass, woodwork and 
leatherwork, to name only the more obvious, a remark¬ 
able combination of good taste with efficiency has 
produced goods which are simple and useful and yet 
beautiful. Swedish engineering is now second to none 
in the world. The standard of medicine, dentistry and 
scientific progress in general is also of the first rank. 
And yet, in what for want of a better expression I must 
call the intellectual and artistic field, principles are main¬ 
tained and theories are followed out which were fashion¬ 
able in the rest of Europe thirty or forty years ago. 

The exception to this is in painting. Most Swedes 
are genuinely interested in it, and think far more 
highly of original work, however little known the 
artist may be, than of reproductions of any sort, even 
of masterpieces. This makes Sweden an encouraging 
country to paint and exhibit in, and Stockholm a 
stimulating milieu for painters. But as far as literature 
and drama, or the development of thought are con¬ 
cerned, this is not the case to the same extent. It may 
be that outside Sweden people are too volatile in their 
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conceptions of these arts and that a fair trial has 
never really been given to advanced ideas in psychology 
and philosophical branches of all kinds, especially as 
enlightened vie\vs are only held by a comparatively 
small percentage of these populations. Yet the result 
seems to be as I have suggested it. 

A New Stockholm in an Old Sweden 
In trying to understand this fascinating city, several 
points must be borne in mind. Sweden is a country 
with many ancient legends, traditions and customs, but 
Stockholm as the centre of an industrialised agri¬ 
cultural community is less than a century old. The 
average Stockholmer may have his roots in the country, 
but he is also conscious of being a citizen of a pro¬ 
gressive and enlightened society, and as such, wants to 
maintain the highest standard he knows. What may 
seem to us excessive formality is in fact a revival of 
what he conceives to have once been the way of life of 
the aristocracy. And if this attitude involves too much 
‘keeping up with the Joneses’, and money is held too 
universally to be the ultimate criterion of virtue, it 
must be remembered firstly that until comparatively 
recently Sweden—apart from a limited upper class— 
was a poor country: and secondly that the aristocracy 
engages in trade quite openly. But in spite of all this, 
the Stockholmer is not urbane by instinct and in fact, 
as are most Swedes, he tends to be shy, tongue-tied 
and pompous until he is loosened by alcohol, for which 
the majority of Swedes have an uninhibited partiality. 
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Neutrality 

Sweden’s neutrality is a tricky question, but it must be 
mentioned because Swedes seem to be conscious of 
having been out of the last war and will frequently 
allude to this subject themselves. Some are against 
neutrality, many are for it, and the reasons vary; but 
though you may find people making surprisingly 
derogatory remarks about their country’s behaviour, 
this is not disloyalty or partisan politics, but a nervous 
desire to be reassured that you understand the position 
Sweden found herself in during the early part of the 
last war. Whatever your own personal views on the 
subject, you must take into account that, over and 
above the fear of invasion, is the consciousness of the 
close ties that exist between Sweden and Finland, for a 
great many Swedish families made their homes in the 
latter country when it was part of Sweden, and indeed 
became virtually the ruling class there under the 
Czars. Although the influence of foreigners in Finland 
has been much diminished in recent years by the 
nationalist movement, Sweden could never undertake 
any allegiance which would mean setting her against 
her former fellow-countrymen. 

There is also the common-sense point of view, dear 
to Swedes in all things. It is irrelevant to talk of 
integrity, and bring up such thorns in the flesh as the 
help refused to the Norwegians but later afforded to 
the Germans. The common-sense view was that 
there should be one country at least which did not 
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throw in her lot with one side or another in a senseless 
conflict, but continued to keep alive standards which 
we ourselves were only too delighted to find flourishing 
when hostilities were over. 

All this does mean, however, that our attitude, and 
that of the Swedes to various things, is bound to be 
different: not by any means incompatible, but calling 
for mutual understanding. The effect of living in what 
amounts to a vacuum means that peace and prosperity 
are considered the normal state of things and not mere 
breathing spaces between disturbance, destruction and 
disaster. It makes people slower, more phlegmatic and 
less understanding or tolerant of the deeper and darker 
intricacies of human nature, but it also frees them 
from slavery to nervous tension and a senseless hectic 
rushing. It means that their place as part of Europe— 
which Swedes guard very jealously—is a slightly 
bizarre one, for the policy of neutrality over the past 
140 years, for which there may be every possible 
justification, has set Sweden apart from the main 
stream of development. The rest of us may be swept 
into the abyss, but at the moment it means that an 
English ex-sergeant will probably find far more in 
common with a German Feldwebel , whom he may 
well have fought against, than with, for instance, a 
cashier in a Stockholm bank. 


Sex is no Problem 

In this enlightened land, even sex is considered fit for 
the rational approach. Outmoded inhibitions, taboos 
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and moralities which originated from economic neces¬ 
sity, neurotic puritanism—all these are discarded in 
favour of a sensible and wholesome attitude to sex, 
which means that it is taken as it comes, since it is a 
perfectly natural function. As the creative urge throws 
people together in the rather compelling way it does, 
there seems to be no good reason ever to resist it. 
After all, it may be great fun, even if only for a short 
time, and if not, then there are plenty more fish in the 
Baltic. The fact of being married does not always— 
anywhere—prevent a rather indiscriminate burgeoning 
of these exciting urges, but in Sweden it seems to be 
considered a pity to waste them. Married couples 
develop friendly working arrangements on these 
matters, which are not necessarily connected with 
love, though there is always a risk of somebody being 
unhappy or of divorce suddenly springing up. A society 
based on the belief that man is essentially good, pro¬ 
vided he is given a fair chance and not frustrated, does 
not admit that some instincts would perhaps be better 
checked, or even directed elsewhere. Anyhow, the net 
result is that sex is not regarded as the ultimate ex¬ 
pression of love, but as a starting point after which love 
may suddenly happen. 

This attitude begins in the young. At an age when 
teen-agers should be indulging in romantic attach¬ 
ments, shaking their illusions only gently, and preparing 
them to face the starker realities of life later on, they 
are acquiring an almost technical knowledge of love 
which can hardly be satisfying and can certainly not 
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replace the dreams they will never again have the 
same chance to enjoy. How far parents are responsible 
for this can only be guessed at. Most Swedish children 
are brought up by the method that was considered 
advanced in England thirty years ago; that is to say, 
they are left to do as they like and to make their own 
decisions. This is obviously a reaction from the old- 
fashioned conception of stern, parental discipline— 
often so cruel and unjust—but it is perhaps not the 
best basis on which to conduct family life if it results 
in girls of 14 having to receive instruction in the use of 
birth-control, and youths getting caught up in homo¬ 
sexual organisations. However, many a young man or 
woman has gone to Stockholm goggle-eyed with 
pleasurable anticipation. 

Before long, however, you begin to wonder whether, 
although sex may not be a problem, it is not perhaps 
an obsession. There is a blatantly pornographic 
element in the press, especially in the advertisements, 
and even respectable literary and political periodicals 
have to rely on a streak of vulgarity to make them sell 
which would be unthinkable in such approximate 
equivalents as the Cornhill or the Political Quarterly. A 
Swede will quite naturally make a pass at a woman 
who is dining with him, because he feels it would be 
an insult to his companion’s charm if he failed to make 
clear that he was captivated by her attractions. 
Likewise, he will feel it an insult to his virility if she 
refuses him—should she do so—without an adequately 
convincing excuse. Perhaps this particular form of 
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good manners can partly be explained by the problems 
which arise where there is a belief not only in equality 
as human beings (and the Swedes have done more than 
most people towards making us realise thal the dignity 
of a human being as a human being is sacred), but also 
in the equality of the functions of men and women. 

Women do not have the same sense of emotional 
security, though they may be financially better off, as 
they tend to have in a society where functions are more 
sharply divided; and men do not need to feel a great 
sense of responsibility towards their dependants when 
the state takes care of so much, and everybody is con¬ 
sidered equally capable of looking after him or herself. 
Therefore, both men and women need to be especially 
reassured about their respective personal attractiveness, 
believing this to be their principal raison d’etre. 

It must not be supposed, however, because the 
Swedes are champions of common sense, that they are 
not romantic. They are, in fact, deeply so, with great 
mystical urges towards perfection, but it is the romanti¬ 
cism of the north, dark and foggy and connected with 
mysterious forests, sinister trolls and the shadows of 
Wagnerian gods and goddesses. Because you get the 
glad-eye so often, or somebody you hardly know 
suggests quite casually, and with little encouragement, 
that you should immediately become far more intimate, 
it does not necessarily mean that the approach of the 
Swede is purely practical. It is because he believes in 
the coup de foudre technique, in something suddenly 
hitting him and revealing all the wisdom of the ages 
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in an explosive flash, that he feels prolonged wooing 
must be merely a waste of time. 

It is true that such straightforwardness has its draw¬ 
backs. The transition from ‘sweetie’ to ‘steady’ is not 
made easily, nor indeed much sought after or envisaged. 
Furthermore, the foreigner who insists on getting his 
money’s worth of wooing—if only to have something to 
talk to his beloved about after the inevitable has 
occurred—may feel himself sadly cheated. An Italian 
once visiting Stockholm, an old-fashioned type who 
believed that immediate capitulation was just not 
playing the game, finally exclaimed in exasperation: 
“I’ve heard that Swedish women are the most beautiful 
women in the world to look at, and that they are the 
most easy to take to bed, but how on earth do they fill 
the gap in between!” 




CHAPTER 6 


There’s an Elk at the Bottom of 
your Garden 


A man who lives in. a garden suburb of Stockholm, not 
more than fifteen minutes by car from the centre of the 
town, heard a knock at the door one morning while he 
was shaving (no doubt with an electric razor). He 
went to see who was there and found one of his neigh¬ 
bours looking rather embarrassed. “Excuse me”, said 
the latter. “I do not know if you are aware of it, but 
there is an elk at the bottom of your garden.” 

“And was there?” I asked, when I was told this 
rather Thurberish story. “Yes,” replied the narrator. 
“There he was, quietly munching the gooseberry 
bushes.” 

I must confess that it is not usual for elk to stray so 
near to Stockholm (apart, of course, from the few kept 
in captivity in Skansen), but one never knows, and you 
may be lucky. The word elk means ‘forest ass’, and as 
the Romans called them bisonte , they presumably 
have some connection with the North American bison. 
At any rate, they look something like stags, with long 
hanging ears, in between which grow their antlers, but 
they are altogether shaggier and larger. In fact, it is 
not unusual to find specimens seven or eight feet high 
and weighing thirteen or fourteen hundred pounds. 

ga 
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They are very long-legged, so that often it is possible 
for a man to stand upright underneath the tummy of 
one of them. 

There were some curious misconceptions in con¬ 
nection with this animal: for instance, that as his legs 
had neither knees nor joints he had to lean against a 
tree to sleep, because if he once lay down he would be 
unable to get up again; that his upper lip was so long 
that in order to browse he was forced to walk back¬ 
wards while doing so; that he had epileptic fits and 
cured himself by opening a vein at the back of his ear 
with one of his hind legs, etc. Elk is now classed as 
game, and if you have the right sort of Swedish friends 
you may be asked to an elk shoot: about 10,000 of 
these beasts are shot every year, and there are some 
stalking grounds within easy reach of Stockholm. But 
at one time, when there were fewer people and many 
more elk, the latter were apt to be more than a nuisance, 
trampling grain and scrounging stacks of hay that the 
peasants had put away for the winter, and in those 
days they were considered noxious animals. This 
meant that a reward could be claimed for each beast 
that was killed, even on another man’s property; 
moreover, the hunter had the right to keep the carcass. 

There is surely something rather remarkable about a 
city where you are as likely to see elk browsing in a 
suburban garden as to meet a cat. Perhaps this is a 
slight exaggeration, but I cannot remember ever 
seeing a cat in Stockholm, yet I have often seen 
pheasants and hares in gardens as near to the heart of 
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the city as Hampstead is to Piccadilly Circus, This 
tameness of what is normally considered wild life is 
no doubt due as much to the geographical lay of the 
land as to the great love of animals that the Swede 
instinctively possesses. 

It is true that the British sometimes make them¬ 
selves laughing-stocks in their attitude to their dumb 
friends, but mostly when amiable eccentrics insist on 
treating their dogs and horses as human beings. In 
Sweden, however, there is a genuine tenderness 
shown towards animals that extends right down to 
small boys, who in general would not think of harming 
birds or their nests. This reverence for nature may be 
part of the general respect that Swedes feel towards 
any form of life, or it may be due to the fact that so 
many Stockholmers still feel an affinity to the soil that 
demands close ties with animals, domestic or otherwise. 



Brer Fox 

At any rate, there seems to be a surprising tameness in 
the birds and beasts that you come across, with the 
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possible exception of the fox: he has at times also been 
found snooping around in the suburbs, but is apt to 
make his own terms in all his relationships, as indeed 
he does all over the world. The fox has always been 
considered cunning, wherever he is found, but in 
Scandinavia there are various superstitions connected 
with him. For instance, it is said that his body has 
healing properties: that a piece of fox skin tied round 
the leg cures gout; that fox fat is a good remedy for 
rheumatism in the ears and limbs; that the pigment is 
good for the gripes, and that if a baby is fed on fox’s 
brains he is sure to walk firmly. He is also said to feed 
himself in. a number of quaint ways: by catching crabs 
and crawfish, dipping his tail in water until they fasten 
onto it; by laying dead fish in a row and pouncing onto 
the crows that come to feed off them, or feigning death 
so that carrion birds come near enough to be caught; 
or even by pushing his tail into bee-hives, and then 
dipping it into water to drown the bees and thus 
get at the honey. A well-known Swedish camera-man 
has made an enchanting film of a vixen feeding, 
looking after and playing with her young, and these 
shots were taken at a place about half-an-hour’s 
train journey from Stockholm, at Sodertalje. I doubt 
if there are many foxes living on Wimbledon Common, 
and if so, whether they are tame enough to allow their 
families to pose for the camera. This combination of 
unspoilt nature with absolute and, on the whole, 
enlightened modernity is one of the most exciting 
things about Stockholm. 
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Brer Bear 

One famous Swedish animal which you are, however, 
unlikely to encounter in a Stockholm suburb is the 
bear, though you can see various species of this beast 
at Skansen. The polar bears, which come from the 
north of Sweden, do not usually breed in captivity, 
but recently there was a family of these endearing 
creatures—father, mother and two children—which 
provided first-class entertainment for hours. Their 
behaviour was so like that of a human family that it 
was almost incredible to see the two young, like a pair 
of bumptious teen-agers, trying to get their mother to 
join in their games, which she did from time to time, 
though she preferred to watch tenderly and bene¬ 
volently. Then they would try their father, but the 
only response they got was a surly snap, for father 
was usually taking things very easily; so they would 
push each other into the water and continue their 
romping. 

It is the brown bear, however, that has given rise 
to the legends and stories, not only in Scandinavia 
but in all the northernmost parts of Europe and Asia, 
where he is considered long of the forests. He is alleged 
to be cunning and strong, as well as capable of great 
gentleness and even affection. He lives mostly on 
herbs and berries, but occasionally takes a fancy to 
animal meat, and then there is no stopping him. He 
does not eat human flesh, and indeed is apparently 
always sweet to children. It is said in Sweden, however, 
that a pregnant woman is not safe with a bear, for he 
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develops a tremendous desire to get at the foetus, 
apparently a great delicacy in his world. The ex¬ 
pression ‘bear hug’ derives from a habit this animal 
has of seizing in his arms anyone who is trying to 
attack him, and running away (on his hind legs) with 
his quarry held tight in his arms, knowing full well 
that then the hunter’s companions, if he has any with 
him, will not shoot. The bear will then hurl himself 
and his victim down a hill, or into a ditch, and abandon 
the man, whether dead or alive. They say also that if 
he finds himself mortally wounded, he will try to rob 
the hunter of his skin by hugging a stone and drowning 
himself. 

One advantage of bears is that they frighten away 
wolves: and it has been known more than once, that 
a bear will adopt a herd of reindeer or cattle, follow 
it around quite meekly and keep it safe; for although 
wolves are no longer the scourge they used to be in 
Sweden, they are still to be found in the mountains 
and are the Laplanders’ worst enemies. In return for 
his services, a bear who is tame in this way is then 
allowed to help himself to a kid or a sheep just before 
he goes off to hibernate for the winter. He knows, 
apparently, that his ‘wages’ amount to one single 
animal and that is all he ever takes from the settlement 
he has befriended. 

In connection with tame bears, there is a story 
popular in Sweden, which Axel Munthe, the famous 
Swedish doctor, related in The Story of San Michele . 
It is about an old lady who had a tame bear who was 
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very devoted to her and always went everywhere with 
her. One day, however, the old lady wanted to visit a 
friend who did not like bears, so she explained to her 
pet that he would have to stay behind, chained him to 
the stove and went off. Her way lay through the forest, 
and she had not been walking long before she was aware 
that she was being followed. She turned round and 
found herselffacetoface with a bear. Hurt and dismayed 
at being disobeyed in this way, particularly as she knew 
that he must have broken his collar to get away, she 
scolded him very volubly. The bear looked a little 
puzzled at first, but as she continued to tell him to go 
home, reinforcing her point with sharp taps on his 
nose with her umbrella, he finally turned round rather 
sorrowfully and disappeared. When the old lady 
returned again, she found her bear fast asleep by the 
stove, collar and chain still intact. 



Karl Linnaeus and Flora and Fauna 
There is no need to say much about Axel Munthe’s 
great love of animals, it is too well known. It was 
characteristically Swedish, although Munthe was a 
most cosmopolitan one. One of his many laudable 
actions was to create a bird sanctuary on Capri, where 
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birds could rest unharmed on their way south, and 
where previously they had been trapped. 

Another, earlier, figure who was even more famous 
in connection with Swedish flora and fauna was Karl 
Linnaeus (1707-1778), who later became von Linne. 
Internationally, he is best remembered for his classifi¬ 
cation of plant species, but he also did a great deal of 
work on birds. It was he who first made a detailed 
investigation of the migration of birds and recorded 
not only which kinds did or did not go south, but also 
where they went and by what routes they flew. 

Gilbert White, the author of the Natural History of 
Selborne, as well as Darwin, both had a great admira¬ 
tion for Linnaeus, whose minute observations of nature 
were part of a whole philosophy, for it was his purpose 
to relate his botanical system to a comprehensive view 
of the design and coherence of creation. It was Linnaeus 
who first evolved the family system in naming plants, 
and thus binomial nomenclature. It may seem obvious 
to us now that species belonging to the same family 
should have the same family designation, but at that 
time it had never occurred to anyone to connect one 
plant with another, or to classify them: flowers were 
just flowers, and the more the merrier. But although 
Linnaeus tended to regard himself as especially desig¬ 
nated to interpret God’s teaching, and to find the 
traces of God’s own plan of creation through the works 
of nature, he made a clean sweep of such names of 
plants as had picturesque mediaeval overtones, like 
Paternoster , Gratia Dei, Oculus Christi, Spina Christi and 
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so on. He felt—and expressed this firmly—that although 
he must revere the Creator’s omnipotence and the 
sublime secrets He manifests in plants, such names as 
have religious significance should not be permitted. 
Being a child of his age, he had a passion for clarity, 
for a rational, realistic and at the same time artistic, 
portrayal of nature, and favoured a system that had 
international applicability, rather than any kind of 
romanticism which, for all his mysticism, was far too 
blurred at the edges to appeal to him. 

Floia in Stockholm 

And if you walk through Djiirgarden, you are almost 
bound to come across a small blue flower, not unlike 
a single harebell, which is called the Linne flower. 
On the whole, however, Stockholm itself is not remark¬ 
able for its flowers, though, given such adverse con¬ 
ditions as the long, hard winter and the rocky subsoil, 
it is impressive how much is achieved. Streets and 
parks have borders which are stocked every summer, 
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but these are not very exciting, and the best effects are 
achieved by the trees and water which are still such an 
integral part of the city. But what may be lacking out 
of doors is made up for in indoor vegetation, and every 
house, flat and shop in Stockholm boasts a battery of 
climbing plants. These are usually green, of the kind 
that are beginning to be popular in England, though 
some people grow such exotic things as orange trees. 
Some of these growths become enormous, and one 
house I visited had an arch over the dining-room 
door so thick that I felt sure it harboured pests. My 
hostess assured me that this was not so, however, 
although once a year she has to spend many hours 
cleaning every leaf, one at a time, with a mixture of 
glycerine and methylated spirits. You may wonder 
whether this is all worth while, but apart from the 
fact that it looks very effective, everybody does it, 
and that is usually considered sufficient reason for 
doing a thing in Stockholm. In any case, it helps to 
quell that feeling of being too cut off from nature. 




CHAPTER 7 


For Cultural Vultures 


Early Origins 

Swedish culture should be taken mostly in relation to 
the various phases in this country’s development, and 
not judged by general EurojDean standards. The 
Renaissance had little direct effect on Stockholm, and 
the Reformation stripped what glories the churches 
and cathedrals, there and in other parts of the country, 
may have boasted, but there still remain a few re¬ 
minders of pre-eighteenth-century times. The earliest 
remains are at Sigtuna, an attractive small town of 
wooden houses situated in a bay of Lake Malaren 
which, at about a.d. iooo, was the capital of the 
kingdom of which Sweden was then part. Sigtuna is 
now the centre of various well-known educational 
institutions, including one of Sweden’s few boarding 
schools, mostly for the children of diplomats or business 
men serving abroad. The principal surviving signs of 
its ancient origins are in the ruins of three eleventh- 
century churches, which mark the first strong impact 
of Christianity in Sweden, just after the most active 
Viking period, and a number of stones with runic 
inscriptions, dating from the eighth century. 

If you are visiting Sigtuna, it is well worth going to 
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neighbouring Uppsala as well. The former can be 
reached by steamer in two and three-quarter hours, or 
by train or bus in an hour and a half. The latter is 
about an hour from Stockholm by train or car. This 
old town, which not only houses Scandinavia’s oldest 
university but is also the seat of the archbishop, is 
built on and around a hill and is particularly en¬ 
chanting under snow and a sunny sky. There are 
several museums here, satisfying to those whose taste 
runs to early Nordic history. The various university 
buildings are interesting, particularly the University 
Library, which possesses, amongst other treasures, the 
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Codex Argenteus, or ‘Silver Bible’. This magnificent 
manuscript, in lettering of silver and gold on purple 
parchment, and with an embossed silver cover, is 
important because it is the only surviving example of 
the old Gothic language, being a fourth-century 
translation. The Cathedral dates mostly from the 
thirteenth century and there is also a castle which 
originated in the time of the first Vasa kings (sixteenth 
century). 

The other important out-of-town place in this cate¬ 
gory is Gripsholm Castle, built in 1537 by Gustavus 
Vasa, and now containing the largest historical poi’trait 
gallery in the country. This grim fortress, surrounded 
by a moat, still has a distinctly mediaeval flavour 
about it: the passage from the drawbridge into the main 
courtyard was built curved, so that marauders could 
not shoot their way in. There is a dark dungeon, where 
Eric XIV was imprisoned by his younger brothers in 
1568 after he was supposed to have gone mad, and most 
of the rooms and passages, apart from his sitting-room, 
which has some very pretty panelling, are chilly and 
austere. 

The old part of Stockholm itself, Gamla Stan, also 
still possesses a somewhat mediaeval atmosphere, 
even in the very name of the heart of it, Riddarholmen, 
which means the ‘little island of the knights’. As you 
walk up and down through the various streets, you 
will see many baroque doorways, with pediments and 
architraves, and even the coats-of-arms of the original 
occupants, still there. If you are set on atmosphere, 
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however, avoid looking at the shops, for apart from a 
few antique shops, they are indistinguishable from 
those in any other part of Stockholm. It is slightly 
disappointing not to find small treasure-houses of the 
unexpected and unusual hidden away, and, although 
the shops selling Swedish handicrafts, or nothing bul 
copperware, are rather fascinating, if you have seen 
one, you have seen the lot. 

Three buildings are of particular interest here. The 
House of Nobles (Riddarhmet) > the session house of the 
Swedish nobility, was built in the seventeenth century 
in Dutch renaissance style. The walls of the Knight’s 
Hall are covered with the armorial bearings of Swedish 
noble families. This house is now used mostly as a 
museum, apart from an occasional social function, 
such as a ball. Riddarliolm’s church, the burial place 
of Swedish sovereigns and other persons of eminence 
since the sixteenth century, was originally a Franciscan 
abbey church. It was founded about 1270 and partly 
rebuilt during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
though the burial chapels, containing, amongst others, 
the sarcophagi of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII, 
were added in the seventeenth century. 

The oldest, as well as the most fascinating, church 
in Stockholm is officially called the Church of St. 
Nicholas, but is more often known as the Great Church 
( Storkyrkan ). This, the original parish church of Riddar- 
holm (and in fact for 400 years the only parish church 
in Stockholm) has been the cathedral since 1942 when 
the diocese of Stockholm was established. It has been 
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added to and restored at various stages, right up until 
the present century, and contains many points of 
interest apart from the world-famous fifteenth-century 
oak statue of St. George and the Dragon. There is a 
seventeenth-century silver altar, flanked by oak statues 
of St. Nicholas and St. Peter, which were designed by 
the artist Torhamn and carved in oak by the sculptor 
Herbst in 1937; a richly ornamented church-bell, 
the ‘Sunday Bell’, first cast in 1493, but out of use since 
1919 when it cracked. It has not been recast because of 
its great historical value, and is preserved as an 
antique. Storkyrkan also contains ancient gravestones, 
sixteenth-century frescoes and reliefs, and many other 
treasures. But one of the most interesting features of 
this church is the effect achieved in the interior by the 
mixture of richly gilded baroque with uncovered 
brick-work. The walls and pillars were previously 
covered with white plaster, and although their strip¬ 
ping, which was done between 1906 and 1908, is 
sometimes criticised on the grounds of historical 
inaccuracy, the result is both pleasing and exciting. It 
is probably a unique proof, and one which could not 
have been done anywhere better than in Sweden, 
that old and new are by no means incompatible when 
the best of both is preserved. 

The Eighteenth Century in Stockholm 
There are many reminders of the eighteenth century in 
Stockholm, but perhaps the most pleasing are the 
Royal Palace and a particular part of the Foreign 
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Office. Some remains of the old mediaeval Royal Palace 
are still preserved in the present building, but most of it 
was rebuilt during the early 1700’s by the Tessins, 
father and son. The eighteenth-century fagade of the 
Foreign Office, looking onto Gustav Adolf’s Torg, was 
built to complement the old Opera House, on the 
opposite side of the square and on the site of the present 
one. At this time, the plan was that there should be an 
avenue leading from this square, straight out to the 
Royal Palace at Haga, but unfortunately Gustavus III 
(1746-1792) to whom the vigorous cultural develop¬ 
ment in Sweden at this time was largely due, was 
assassinated before either the road or the palace 
could be built. 

The reign of Gustavus III was, in fact, a reaction 
against the tradition of philistine warriors which had 
been characteristic of Swedish kings up to that time, 
in spite of the good taste some of them displayed in 
selecting their booty. (The expansion of Sweden began 
in the middle of the sixteenth century and continued, 
almost uninterrupted, through the Thirty Years War 
until Charles XII was defeated at Poltava in 1709 by 
Peter the Great.) The only notable exceptions to this 
trend had been Eric XIV (1533-1577) and Queen 
Christina (1626-1689); and this rather enigmatic, but 
deeply sensitive, man of international culture made a 
gallant attempt to adapt European standards to his 
own country, particularly in architecture and drama. 
Gustavus Ill’s pavilion at Haga, which he had built 
for his private use in the summer, is a charming 
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memorial to a man with great good taste who was 
ambitious but not pretentious. The grounds now 
include the residence of the Princess Sybilla, mother 
of the Crown Prince, but the rest of the park is open to 
the public, and, as well as the pavilion, you can see the 
foundations of the Palace which was to have been a 
miniature Versailles. The atmosphere here is in¬ 
triguing, as though the whole estate was still waiting 
to be finished. The park is neither a landscape garden, 
nor does it show signs of formal planning, and you 
wonder, as you sit on top of the hill looking out over 
Brunnsviken Bay, how Gustavus III had pictured that 
this very outlook should be. 

One other delightful legacy of this interesting reign 
is the little theatre that was built in the grounds of 
Drottningholm Palace. It fell into disuse after Gustavus 
Ill’s death, and was finally locked up to be rediscovered 
and put into action again only recently. All the stage 
decorations and machinery of the eighteenth century 
can still be seen and are in fact used. Members of the 
orchestra wear eighteenth-century dress during the 
occasional performances; and the benches in the audi¬ 
torium still bear the labels of those for whom they 
were originally intended, such as countesses, ladies of 
the court, ‘cavaliers’, and so on. 

The Palace itself, built between 1662 and 1681 in 
‘French style’, contains some fine Gobelin tapestries 
as well as a fascinating wall painting, right across one 
room, representing the three-day battle of Warsaw in 
1656. This was when Charles Gustav—the most 
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successful of the Swedish warrior kings—defeated the 
Poles and their allies. A great deal seems to be going on 
in the scene, much of it in the Vistula. In general, 
however, the interior of the Palace is far more graceless 
than the pure lines of the building would suggest. 

There is also a Chinese pavilion in the grounds, built 
in the 1760’s by Gustav Ill’s father, Adolf Frederik, as 
a birthday present for his wife, Queen Lovisa Ulrilca. 
A full-size model of this miniature palace was brought 
by water on barges and put up secretly by night, so 
that when the Queen took her favourite walk on the 
morning of her birthday, it was suddenly there, as if 
by a miracle. The actual building was then carried out 
under the supervision of Adelcrantz, a Gustavian 
architect of great distinction. Though this building has 
great charm, it is not altogether effective, for the 
Swedes have never succeeded in adapting their talents 
to Far Eastern art. This is probably because they fail to 
reproduce the delicate and subtle colours so essentially 
characteristic of Chinese painting and lacquer-worlc. 

Bourgeois Prosperity Begins 

It was towards the end of the nineteenth century that 
the pursuit of culture and general intellectual interests 
in Sweden ceased to be the prerogative of a court circle, 
which was often as narrow in outlook as it was in num¬ 
ber, but until that time contained the only people with 
money or the means of travelling'. The Industrial 
Revolution, which came to Sweden rather later than 
to the rest of the West, brought not only riches for the 
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few, but also a general rise in the standard of living. 
This commercial prosperity was also responsible for 
a considerable broadening of outlook, paving' the way 
for the present-day situation, when Swedish culture— 
which is prominent, indigenous and original in the 
field of craft rather than art—has become a source of 
pride and interest to all sorts of people, and not merely 
to a small circle. 

The building that took place in Stockholm at the end 
of the nineteenth century and during the first years of 
the twentieth was as much of private dwelling-places, 
such as villas and blocks of luxury-flats, as of public 
edifices. All bear the mark of attention to ponderous 
and ornate detail, which seemed almost a gesture of 
bravado—a sort of insistence on respectability—that 
the industrial nouveau-riches adopted all over Europe 
at this time, however much good taste had to be 
sacrificed. The Nordiska Museum and the new Opera 
House are good examples of this flamboyant style. 
Most of the flats from this time have either been 
stripped and redecorated, or split up, though many 
blocks (along Strandvagen for instance) still have solid 
bourgeois exteriors. The villas have some further 
justification, for, ugly and messily planned as they 
may be, they are usually in well-chosen sites with 
beautiful outlooks. 

One of these, the Thiel Gallery in Djurgarden, is a 
good example and well worth a visit. Thiel was a 
prosperous business man with a passion for collecting 
pictures, and his house, with its contents, now' belongs 
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to the state. It is a fascinating place, not because the 
house is beautiful (nobody would say that of it, though 
its setting in the woods is enchanting), nor because the 
collection is a particularly good one (many of the 
pictures are horrors), but because it evokes such 
a personal atmosphere. As you go from room to room, 
you feel that this is indeed a house where somebody 
lived, and you are aware of the forcefulness of the 
personality who relentlessly acquired this mass of 
pictures, motivated by a judgement and directed by a 
taste that was peculiar to him. But the mode of life 
that you guess at, and the pictures that you see, are 
also very indicative of that particular period: there are 
French Impressionist paintings and those of their 
imitators; portraits of Stockholm people, well-known in 
Thiel’s day; cartoons from contemporary political pub¬ 
lications; a great many animal pictures and other 
examples of the nationalist and romantic influence in 
Swedish painting at that time; etchings by famous 
Swedes who were also notorious personalities; a selec¬ 
tion of pictures by a certain artist who always saw 
Stockholm through a blue haze, and a host of other 
pictures, many of which seem to have been bought for 
no other (but what better?) reason than that Thiel 
liked them. 


Modern Times 

The increase in building in Stockholm has gone on 
steadily during the lgst fifty years, as has the popula¬ 
tion of the capital during that time, and housing 
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estates and many public buildings are characteristic 
of this modern phase. Of the many examples of the 
Swedish feeling for good line and sensible planning, 
these three are typical: the Stockholm City Library; 
the Sodersjukhuset Hospital, which has as much 
accommodation (and bomb-proof at that) available 
under the ground as it has above it; and the Concert 
Hall. The famous Town Hall is in a class by itself; 
although it was built between 1911 and 1923, it is a 
pastiche of every known architectural form. Never¬ 
theless, it is impressive and successful, and the inside, 
with its many painted frescoes, is most interesting. 

New housing estates in Stockholm are remarkable 
not so much because of the flats themselves, though it 
is true that they have many amenities which we must 
admire: these are, for instance, garbage shoots from 
every floor; perambulator and cycle parks downstairs; 
and laundry facilities and washing-machines in the 
basement available to every tenant. Moreover, special 
and attractive furniture is designed to go into flats 
which are so often small, and where rooms have to 
serve more than one purpose. But, far more interesting 
is the way in which a number of blocks of flats will be 
sensibly spaced and grouped round what amounts to a 
garden, available to all the tenants and safe for children 
to play in. 

One of the best and most picturesque examples of 
these housing estates is on the island of Lidingo, just 
over the bridge from the main part of Stockholm, at 
Torsviksvangen, The blocks of flats here are built on 
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a road running all the way round the plateau at the 
top of this rocky hill, which overlooks water on three 
sides and is picturesquely wooded on its gentler slopes. 
In the centre is a most beautiful combined park and 
playground, willi many fine pine and beech trees. It 
is well worth visiting to get a good impression of how 
far common sense and consideration can go towards 
making flat-life tolerable. 

The restoration of coloured church windows all 
over Sweden is another modern development that will 
be remembered. This work is progressing slowly 
because it is mostly in the hands of one man, a painter 
called Bo Beskow, whose skill in working with stained 
glass amounts to genius, but who is also well-known for 
his murals and portraits. Some of his best effects have 
been inspired by the child’s kaleidoscope that he 
always has by him when he is planning his hundreds of 
pieces of coloured glass. The most complete example 
of this ambitious scheme is in the church at Skara, and 
I advise anybody who may be motoring to Stockholm 
from Gothenburg to pass through this town and see 
these windows, remarkable in both colouring and 
composition. 


Museumship 

The other great contribution that the twentieth century 
has made to Swedish culture is the technique evolved in 
‘museumship’. There are many fine museums in Stock¬ 
holm, dealing with a multitude of subjects from natural, 
as well as national, history, to the development of the 
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army, the postal services, and technical skills. What's 
on in Stockholm will give you full details of these in¬ 
cluding which of them have days of free admission. 
The Swedes have quite got away from the dry and 
dusty conception of museums, and everything is done 
to make these places interesting and stimulating. The 
most remarkable example of this enterprise is in the 
work of Artur Hazelius, a language teacher with a 
great historical imagination, who founded the Nordislca 
Museum and Skanscn. He started by saving old 
ethnographical relics, and other reminders of Sweden’s 
past and traditions, which were in danger of being 
destroyed through the sudden onrush of modernity in 
Sweden. Now, a numerous and competent museum 
staff, as well as volunteers all over the country, investi¬ 
gates old-time trades and handicrafts, customs, tradi¬ 
tions and popular beliefs, as well as old houses and 
buildings still standing in every part of Sweden. The 
Museum archives contain about 200,000 photographs 
and an equal number of sheets of notes relating to all 
these subjects. 

The Nordislca Museum gives a good idea of all types 
of life in Sweden since the Middle Ages. There is a 
section on peasant culture and furniture, and many 
examples of the floral painting which is particularly 
characteristic of the province of Dalarna, and is said 
to have originated during the Renaissance: peasants 
could not emulate the high skill of rococo cabinet¬ 
making, but the floral motif caught their imagination 
and they evolved their own delightful style of painting 
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walls and furniture. The section on costume includes 
clothes that once belonged to various well-Jmown 
people, as well as examples of the national dress that 
Gustavus III tried to introduce into Sweden, and which 
was an adaptation of the French modes of his time. 
Almost an entire floor is given up to the reconstruction 
of a series of interiors from typical upper and middle 
class homes, from the early seventeenth century to the 
present day. This shows the various attempts, often 
coinciding with developments in trade, to imitate and 
adapt European and even Chinese styles in interior 
decoration, often with remarkable rather than happy 
results. Then, there is a most delightful exhibition of 
old-fashioned toys, which includes some dolls’ houses, 
so exquisitely furnished and preserved that you cannot 
help feeling that children must have been far less des¬ 
tructive in bygone days. There are also collections of 
musical instruments, Swedish textiles, fishing and 
hunting weapons and a section relating to all aspects 
of Lapp life. 

The other part of this museum, on a hill called 
Skansen, is harder to give a true picture of because it is 
almost unique. Old farmsteads from all over Sweden 
have been bought and faithfully re-erected in these 
grounds, as well as two Oland windmills, character¬ 
istic of several parts of Sweden since the Middle Ages. 
The interesting feature about these wooden structures 
is that, when they are to be used, they are turned by 
means of a horizontal pole, so that the wind-wheel 
faces the wind. A seventeenth-century manor house has 
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been transported from Skogaholm, in Narke, and re¬ 
decorated according to old inventories. This house is a 
typical example of the kind that the prosperous built 
for themselves at this time. Although it is not grandiose 
like so many English country seats, it is far cosier, while 
being spacious and in excellent taste, than edifices 
which tend to be more like museums than family 
houses. 

In those days Swedes always built their homes with 
the kitchen and domestic quarters adjacent, but in a 
separate building. This may have been inconvenient 
in some ways, particularly in the winter, but it must 
have helped not only to eliminate smells from the 
living-quarters, but also to give both the family and the 
servants the feeling that each was master in his own 
domain. The twin building on the opposite side to the 
kitchen-quarters was a guest-wing. The conception of 
entertaining that this brings to mind is surely a most 
civilised one, combining, as it does, a balanced mixture 
of privacy and intimacy, so seldom achieved when 
guests and hosts are thrown together in anything 
smaller than a mansion for any time longer than a 
short week-end. 

An eighteenth-century church has been brought from 
Vastergotland and is built mostly of heavy logs; the out¬ 
side walls and roof are covered with oak shingles stained 
the deep red that is so characteristic of Swedish build¬ 
ings. (This sort of creosote is a by-product of the copper 
industry and is used extensively because it is so in¬ 
expensive.) This charming Seglora church (much in 
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demand for fashionable weddings) has a fascinating 
low barrel-vault decorated with acanthus-framed 
biblical scenes, which were painted in 1735, as well as 
a rococo altar piece, added in 1780. * 

Many of the old country customs are also preserved 
here on Skansen: dancing round maypoles at mid¬ 
summer; singing to St. Lucia at Christmas; demonstra¬ 
tions of country dancing, and so on. All kinds of birds 
and animals, from reindeer and polar bears to eagles 
and ducks, typical of all parts of Scandinavia, live 
here in as near as possible their natural surroundings. 
(In this connection there is also the Natural History 
Museum adjoining Skansen, which is a most successful 
and delightful panorama of stuffed birds and animals.) 
Skansen also boasts an excellent main restaurant, 
with a superb view over Stockholm, as well as smaller 
snack-bars, an open-air theatre where concerts and 
performances are regularly held, and modern dancing 
facilities. If you get tired of walking, there is a toy 
train which will take you round the main part in 
about ten minutes. 

Skansen is on the island of Djurgarden, quite the 
most delightful of all the islands that make up Stock¬ 
holm. This large and attractive park, which used at 
one time to be the royal hunting grounds, is well worth 
exploring, as apart from the natural beauty of woods 
and water, it has an atmosphere which seems detached 
from the rather cold and impersonal one so character¬ 
istic of many other parts of the town. Further building 
on Djurgarden has now been forbidden, so that most 
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modern houses there are a few prosperous-looking 
villas built at about the beginning of the century. Most 
of the others are typical and enchanting old Swedish 
houses, and still nominally in the King’s gift. 

The main exception to this is the Tivoli amusement 
park, which you can reach on a No. 7 tram. Here you 
will find an extensive fairground (well-ordered of 
course) and some rather startlingly decorated res¬ 
taurants (which serve much the same food as any¬ 
where else in Stockholm, even though in one of them 
you are surrounded by huge paintings of the Austrian 
Alps). There is the usual assortment of attractions 
here: shooting galleries, switchbacks, a ‘haunted 
house’, distorting mirrors, and various kinds of pin- 
tables. There are also those fascinating cranes that 
somehow never seem to pick up anything more 
valuable than red beans, but always makes you think 
that next time you cannot miss that comb case or set 
of bakelite measuring spoons. And the Swedish equi¬ 
valent of ‘hot-dogs’, ‘candy-floss’ and ‘balloons’ is 
hot-dogs, candy-floss and balloons. In the summer there 
are also some excellent open-air variety-shows 
(about four every night), and two or three dance¬ 
floors, some with bands playing modern dance music 
and some for country dancing. Swedish folk-tunes are 
delightful, and it is great fun to watch both young and 
old dancing to them and even to try the special, though 
not too difficult, steps yourself. 

You can get an idea of the island by taking the 
one-hour ‘Under the Bridges’ boat-trip, which starts 
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from about opposite the Grand Hotel, and then goes 
round most of it to the accompaniment of an en¬ 
lightening commentary. That way you can see the 
villas of Prince Bertil, Kruger’s brother and the 
banker Wallenberg, as well as Waldermarsudde , now a 
picture gallery, but formerly the residence of Prince 
Eugen, brother of the late Gustav V, and known as 
‘Sweden’s painter prince’. You catch a glimpse of 
the Thiel Gallery through the trees as you round the 
bend, past the lovely old eighteenth-century Customs 
House that used to guard the entrance to Stockholm 
harbour. Then, once in the Djurgarden Canal, you pass 
several attractive old houses, the excellent Djurgards- 
brunn’s Wardshus , with its bridge, and the luxurious 
residences of the diplomatic quarter, before going 
under the principle bridge that joins Djurgarden to the 
mainland. In winter, the whole of the area between 
these two bridges is likely to be frozen and then affords 
excellent skating. But to walk about on the island, either 
turn left immediately you pass the Djurgardsbrunn 
(brum means ‘well’) and follow the water until you 
get to the next bridge, or else take a No. 7 tram to the 
end of the line and strike out from there. 

The other museum ‘must’ is the National Gallery, 
next to the Grand Hotel, which has an interesting and 
varied, if not extensive, collection of paintings, sculp¬ 
tures and drawings. The beginnings of this gallery 
consisted of works of art which had been acquired by 
various Swedish monarchs, by fair means and foul, in 
the days when Sweden was a successful military power. 
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Gustavus III and his mother (the sister of Frederick 
the Great), who were both lovers and connoisseurs of 
beautiful things, made a great many purchases abroad 
to add to the collection during the eighteenth century, 
and since then it has been customary for Swedish 
Royalty to donate works of art to it. 

The idea of a public gallery was conceived by 
Gustavus III, although it was only opened after his 
death in 1792, and it was housed in the Royal Palace 
until it was moved to the present building in 1866. 
The range of paintings is a wide one, and includes a 
few world-renowned masterpieces such as “The 
Apostles Peter and Paul” by El Greco, nine Rem¬ 
brandts, of which one is “The Conspiracy of Claudius 
Civilis”, and some bacchanalian Rubenses. There is 
also quite a large collection of French paintings, the 
eighteenth century being represented mostly by Char¬ 
din and Boucher, and rather more variety in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, including a small 
collection of Italian and northern primitives. 

Of the Swedish pictures, which are naturally 
numerous, probably the most famous, and certainly 
the biggest, is Pilo’s painting of the coronation of 
Gustavus III, which was never finished. Two other big 
paintings, of historical rather than artistic interest, 
represent the fire in the Royal Palace, with Queen 
Pledwig-Eleonora being assisted out of the briskly 
burning palace, while Charles XI lies in state within; 
and the death of Charles XII, the last and least success¬ 
ful of the Swedish warrior kings, who is believed to 
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have been stabbed on the battlefield by one of his own 
men after having reduced his country to bankruptcy. 
The section devoted to Swedish nineteenth-century 
painting mostly represents the lyrical and romantic 
movement that affected most of Europe during the 
nineteenth century. Painters in Sweden during this 
period tried to give their art a more national character, 
so there is much emphasis on wild, rocky and forested 
landscapes, people in national dress, and hazy lighting, 
such as summer nights and twilights, characteristic of 
Sweden. 

The National Gallery also contains a number of 
statues, some by the Swedish sculptor Sergei. His 
famous statue of Gustavus III, which stands opposite 
the Royal Palace, was completed in 1808. The other 
well-known Swedish sculptor is Carl Milles, and he 
has his own museum, Millesgirdcn, on the island of 
Lidingo. One of his best-known works is a statue of 
Orpheus, who stands with his lute just outside the 
Concert Hall, surrounded by some of his friends. 

Art rather than Craft 

You have walked, watched, wondered and are worn 
out. If you are to have any more culture, it must be 
sitting down. What is the choice? The most obvious 
one in Stockholm is the cinema, for there are said to 
be more picture-houses per square head of the popu¬ 
lation than anywhere else in the world. Most of the 
films shown are English and American, with an 
occasional French or German one. There are usually 
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a few Swedish films on as well, and these arc well 
worth seeing, as they help to understand what Sweden 
is really like, however bad they may be as films. I do 
not mean to imply by this that Swedish films are bad 
as a whole; on the contrary, in fact, for there are signs 
that the Swedish film industry will again take its place 
in the front rank, as it did during the early days of the 
cinema. But however high the standard, for every 
master of the calibre of Alf Sjobcrg, who was responsible 
for Frenzy and Miss Julie , there is a band of struggling 
second-raters. 

One of the great delights of the cinema in Stock¬ 
holm is the picture-house which in summer continu¬ 
ously shows nothing but Greta Garbo films, and this, 
to my mind at any rate, is worth a great deal. Cinemas 
have two performances daily, at 7 p.m. and 9 p.m., 
though at week-ends many of them have an additional 
performance at 3 p.m., and it is advisable to book 
your scats. This can be done by telephone. You ask for 
what you want, and the girl will quote a ‘control 
number’ to be repeated to her when you collect the 
tickets, which you should do fifteen minutes before the 
performance begins. Probably this system has been 
devised because so many Swedish people in the big 
cities have the same, or similar, surnames, and without 
a control number it might be difficult for the girl in the 
box-office to distinguish between two Svcnssons, or a 
Johansson, a Jonsson and a Jansson. 

The live theatre in Stockholm is not so extensive, 
and the serious productions are mostly translations of 
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English and French and other foreign successes. The 
acting, however, is of a high professional standard, for 
the dramatic theatre school, where Greta Garbo, 
Ingrid Bergman and Anita Bjork started their careers, 
takes its members young and trains them in many 
aspects relevant to the theatre, such as ballet and 
singing, as well as straight acting. Therefore, what the 
actors may lack in understanding, they compensate for 
in technique. There is virtually no serious theatre in 
the summer, but a certain amount of music hall and 
variety, usually of an international character so that 
visitors can also enjoy it. Details of current entertain¬ 
ment, which includes many excellent concerts all the 
year round, can be found in the daily papers. 

But if you are in Stockholm in the winter, go to the 
opera. If you are not an opera fan, you will still be 
diverted by good singing, for the Stockholm Opera 
House boasts many stars of international repute, 
including Jussi Bjorling, Set Svanholm, Brigit Nilsson 
and Hjordis Shymberg, as well as a young contralto 
with a great future, Kerstin Meyer. If you are a con¬ 
noisseur of opera, you will also be interested in the 
ever-fresh approach to settings and stagings, for in 
opera, as in other things in Sweden, tradition is not 
considered a sufficient justification in itself. And if the 
worst comes to the worst, you can amuse yourself by 
studying the audience, for the opera is the great social 
centre of Stockholm. You will see all sections of the 
population there, from rich business men to students, 
and diplomats to dustmen. And perhaps you will also 



see my fishmonger’s wife, 
who was always my most 
faithful informant on opera- 
house goings-on. 

Smoking is prohibited in 
all places of public enter¬ 
tainment though of course it 
is allowed in the lobbies. 
Seats in cinemas are com¬ 
paratively cheap, and in 
theatres and at the opera 
cost roughly the same (with 
the present rate of exchange 
and cost of living) as their 
London equivalents, though if 
there is a gala night, or some 
special performance (like the 
recent short visit of the Sad¬ 
ler’s Wells ballet company, 
for instance), tickets may be 
sold at anything up to three or 
four times the usual amount. 

Programmes—costing about 50 
ore (gd.) as a rule—may be 
obtained at the cloakroom, or 
from the usher, whom it is 
not customary to tip. The 
principal theatres have buffets 
that sell soft drinks and snacks 
during the intervals, but if you 






are at the opera, you have just time enough—if you 
should feel so inclined—to nip out between acts and 
go round the corner to the opera bar for something 
rather stronger, or some coffee. 




CHAPTER 8 


Your Predecessors in Stockholm 


One of the mysterious things about Stockholm is its 
lack of mystery. In almost every other city there are 
certain corners, or streets, or even whole districts 
which seem to have been left alone for a long time, so 
that the ghosts wander unmolested. But in Stockholm, 
what little is evocative of the past in any way seems to 
have been tidied up by the hand of modern man. Most 
of the town Is too new to have a mellow atmosphere: 
it awaits the judgement of posterity. It will be a 
memorial to a people with a streak of idealism that has 
• become confused by materialism, a nation with a 
sense of duty which has tried to take the Christian 
religion literally and adapt it to its own needs. 

But where, you may wonder, have these people come 
from, these architects of a society that has sought to 
eliminate the material hazards, that believes in the 
right of every individual to enjoy the good things in 
life, from sport to art, and that makes the love of peace 
a positive virtue ? In what way are they the descendants 
of their fierce ancestors, the Vikings, who invaded and 
plundered so many parts of Europe, and were so called 
because of their habit of landing in small bays or 
inlets [vik in Swedish) and settling there after over- 
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coming local resistance in a rather rough and ready 
way ? And how do they connect with their more recent 
antecedents, the belligerent subjects of the Vasa kings, 
who went on conquering parts of northern Europe 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century ? It may 
be interesting to examine the experiences of earlier 
visitors to Sweden, to see if they can throw some light 
on a link between ancient and modern times. 

One of the first and most important visitors to 
Sweden to record his impressions was the British 
Ambassador who was sent to the Court of Queen 
Christina, and who kept his Journal of the Swedish 
Embassy* in 1653 and 1654. Whitelocke seems to have 
been a rather austere gentleman, anxious to safeguard 
the moral conduct of his family, but a man of principle 
with a considerable sense of humour who could not 
be easily outwitted. Here is a description of an incident 
that occurred at a banquet during the Queen’s three- 
clay entertainment in his honour, and which perhaps 
serves to show that in one respect at least the Swedes 
have not changed much: 

“Whitelocke had been informed of the custom of 
the northern countries, of being too much addicted 
to excessive drinking, and using, by many and great 
draughts of strong drink and wine, to drink, as they 
miscall it, healths, than the which nothing tends 
more to sickness and drunkenness, and sinning 
against God; to prevent which, Whitelocke had 

* I am indebted for this and the following quotations to The 
Scandinavian Book by P. F. D. Tennant, published in 195: by Messrs. 
William Hodge & Go., Ltd., vdiere they are reproduced. 
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strictly warned his own family against drunkenness, 
and that none of them should at any time begin or 
pledge any health, but to excuse themselves by his 
example and command, who was resolved not to 
admit that wickedness in his household. 

“This night, about the midst of supper, the master 
of ceremonies rose from his seat and came to White- 
locke with a great glass of wine in his hand, and 
began to him a health to the Commonwealth of 
England. Whitelocke with civility desired to be 
excused from pledging of it, alleging it to be against 
his own judgement and the manner and fashion of 
those whom he served, to drink or pledge healths, 
and therefore desired his liberty. The master of the 
ceremonies, as in his own verge, imperiously urged 
Whitelocke to pledge the health, and told him that 
he could not refuse it, being to Iris masters the 
Commonwealth. Whitelocke answered, that the 
Commonwealth would not be offended at his refusal 
to pledge their health, and that his masters, if they 
were present, would also refuse it; that he had gained 
his liberty with much hazard at home, and should be 
unwilling to part with it abroad. The more earnestly 
it was pressed upon him, the more earnestly he 
denied it, keeping to the rule, principiis obsta; and 
was resolved as he did, to claim and make good this 
his liberty in the beginning and first assault upon it. 

“After this the master of ceremonies began the 
health of General Cromwell, which was refused by 
Whitelocke as the former was; at which, in great 
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disdain, the master of ceremonies asked if they 
thought it unlawful, and said he could not sufficiently 
wonder to see one refuse to pledge the health of his 
own General. 

“Whitclockc answered, that as he condemned no 
man for drinking a health, so they ought not to 
condemn him for refusing it, and that the master’s 
admonition was altogether unnecessary: that General 
Cromwell had other manner of work for his soldiers 
than to drink healths; that his performance of his 
General’s commands in more important matters 
would please him better than pledging his health. 
There were many returns of the like nature in words 
and gestures, full of heat and discontent. 

“Whitelocke’s son and Dr. Whistler likewise 
refusing to pledge the health, the master of cere¬ 
monies, in great scorn, asked Why not drink a health? 
and was answered, Why not eat a health ? The master 
said they might observe their country fashions when 
they were at home, but now should observe the 
customs of the country where they were. 

“Whitelocke replied that he understood no such 
law of ceremony or of nations for such as himself and 
his company, his quality giving him the priviledge 
to keep the customs of his own country wheresoever 
he was; and this freedom he expected here, and was 
resolved to preserve. After divers passages of this 
nature, the dispute concluded in a silent discontent 
during the rest of suppertime.” 

A certain Charles Ogier was another who visited 
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Sweden, at about the same time and was faced with a 
similar problem, Iiis resistance does not appear to 
have been so uncompromising, however, and he had 
rather a different experience, described in his Ephe- 
merides written in 1656. 

“Feb. 20. This was Bacchanalian day, but with 
these people it differs not from other days, for here 
there is one long Bacchanalia. . . . 

. . Feb. 21. As to-day was Ash Wednesday and 
the beginning of our forty days’ fast, we were in a 
hurry to leave Falun early in the morning and 
return to Stockholm. But we were delayed by a long 
breakfast, at which the Lord Lieutenant and the 
clergy were present. Wc catholics abstained from 
meat eating there and everywhere else during this 
time, but not so from wine; ... in Sweden and 
Germany even peasants and wretches encourage and 
enveigle the most respectable persons into drinking. 
For here people do not drink because they are thirsty 
or because the drink tastes good; here it is a matter 
of politeness or obstinacy for one’s neighbours at 
table, for they consider they have done well, if by 
cunning or doughtiness they get their guests drunk. 
I took the vicar Laurentius Blackstadius aside to 
speak with him; he was quite an eminent person, and 
as he did not so bluntly wish to insist on me drinking 
with him, he tried to manage this in a pleasant 
manner. He said: ‘Are your parents still alive?’ 
I had to reply they were no longer among the living. 
‘But perhaps you have brothers and sisters?’ I 
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replied, ‘Yes, I have, and I love them dearly.’ I did 
not understand what he meant by his question. 
Then he said: ‘Well, let us then drink to their health.’ 
Thus the vicar deluded me into emptying my 
tankard ... At last we jumped into our sledges, 
hoping to get to Sater early . . . but three of our 
drinking companions, who wished to accompany us, 
dragged us against our will and our earnest protests, 
into a manor house, which only lay a stone’s throw 
from the place we had left; drunk as we were they 
filled us with wine, and only after an hour could we 
escape. ... At Sater we found our travelling com¬ 
panions seated round the table in Peter Kruse’s 
house ... As I discovered they were preparing for a 
drinking bout, I decided it would be hazardous, 
tired as I was after the strenuous experiences of the 
last few days, to continue. In order to escape I 
pretended I had a stomach-ache and went to bed. 
But then they all got up from the table; some placed 
hot wooden chargers on my stomach, others poured 
hot wine spiced with sugar and cinnamon, others 
brandy down my throat. What I had refused as 
refreshment, they gave me as medicine. . . .” 

One of the reasons why Swedes entertained in so 
lavish a manner was that the arrival of a visitor, 
particularly from abroad, was an especially exciting 
and important event. The country as a whole, which is 
sparsely populated even today (about 7,000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants) considering its size, which is about 1A times that 
of Great Britain, had in 1750 a total population of 
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1,700,000. The towns were small, and outside these it 
was possible to travel for days between one farmstead 
and another without meeting another soul. Therefore, 
any kind of social occasion called for special celebra¬ 
tions, and this spirit still animates the conception of 
hospitality shared by most Swedes today. 

A. de la Motraye records in his Travels (1723) the 
following rather charming story. 

“The History of the hangman in Stockholm, is 
remarkable enough to deserve being related: he 
was bred in Smoland, where he kept goats; and 
being one day (when a child 10 years old) at play, 
after such an execution, with his comrades, who 
had either seen or heard of it, he proposed to choose 
one among them who should represent the criminal, 
with judges to sentence him, and that he would be 
the executioner; which being done, the person 
condemned went to his mother to desire his best 
clothes, saying that he was going to be beheaded; 
as she only imagined it to be child’s play, she gave 
them to him, and being well-clothed, he went to the 
place designed for execution, whither he was 
accompanied by his playfellows; one of which acted 
the priest, and they played all their parts so much to 
the life, that the young executioner actually cut off 
the child’s head that was condemned. This tragical 
diversion might perhaps have been continued by the 
others (who hardly know what life was, far from 
knowing the nature of death) so much they were 
pleased with it, if somebody happening to pass by, 
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and see, with all the horror that may well be imag¬ 
ined, this first essay, had not hindered its going any 
further. The parents of the dead child rent the air 
with their cries; those of the oLhers whipped theirs, 
especially the executioner, who was delivered up into 
the hands of justice; and lie being judged too young, 
and too ignorant of the nature of the crime, to die, 
was condemned to exercise the profession, of which 
he had made such a cruel experiment, as soon as 
he came to age: and which he has since done with a 
great deal of dexterity, having never (it is said) 
failed of severing a head at one stroke.” 

Perhaps ‘charming’ is not quite the right word to 
apply to this incident, although this description of 
children so totally absorbed in their games is vivid as 
well as characteristic. It is also characteristic of that 
common-sense streak, so evident in Swedes, that even 
over 200 years ago they should have had this enlightened 
conception of a punishment to fit the crime. 

Capital punishment has been abolished in Sweden 
since that time, when it was meted out fairly freely, 
but even then decapitation was always favoured in 
preference to hanging, which was said to be only 
fit for dogs. Minor offences were punished by running 
the gauntlet: that is to say, two lines of people stood 
opposite each other and flayed the victim with birch 
switches as he walked up and down between them, 
stripped to the waist. Carr in A Northern Summer (1805) 
has an amusing description of a culprit showing his 
gaoler the way to the prison since the latter was even 
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more drunk than he waSj adding that this was “an 
occurrence which clearly established that an innate 
sentiment of submission to the laws will better ensure 
the safe custody of their violator than guards and 
gaolers: and it is admitted that the Swedes are more 
under the influence of such an impulse than any 
other people.” 

The pagan gods and goddesses of the north, who 
continue to cause such trouble to the heroes in Wagner’s 
operas, were undoubtedly responsible for the reverence 
afforded to qualities of character as found in the 
Vikings. Nowhere can there be a better description 
that accounts for the types of Scandinavian deities than 
in Dufferin’s Letters from. High Altitudes (1857), in which 
he seems to have understood so well “the practical, 
conscientious Norse mind”, with its “vigorous imagi¬ 
nation of the north”, and its “sober, Gothic common 
sense”. The quotation in full runs: 

“Amid the rugged features of such a country the 
refinements of Paganism would have been dwarfed 
into insignificance. How out of place would seem a 
Jove with his beard in ringlets—a trim Apollo—a 
sleek Bacchus—an ambrosial Venus—a slim Diana 
—and all their attendant groups of Oreads and 
Cupids—amid the ocean mists and icebound 
torrents, the flame-scarrcd mountains and four 
months’ night, of a land which the opposing forces 
of heat and cold have selected for a battlefield! 

“The undeveloped reasoning faculty is prone to 
attach an undue value and meaning to the forms of 
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things, and the infancy of a nation’s mind is always 
more ready to worship the manifestations of a Power, 
than to look beyond them for a cause. Was it not 
natural, then, that these northerns, dwelling in daily 
communion with this grand nature, should fancy 
they could perceive a mysterious and independent 
energy in her operations; and at last come to con¬ 
found the moral contest man feels within him with 
the physical strife he finds around him; to see in 
the returning sun—fostering into renewed existence 
the winter-stifled world—even more than a type 
of that spiritual consciousness which alone can make 
the dead heart stir; to discover even more than an 
analogy between the reign of cold, darkness, and 
desolation, and the still blanker ruin of a sin- 
perverted soul? But in that iron clime amid such 
awful associations, the conflict going on was too 
terrible'—the contending powers too visibly in 
presence of each other, for the practical, conscien¬ 
tious Norse mind to be content with the puny god- 
ships of a Roman Olympus. Nectar, Sensuality, and 
Inextinguishable laughter were elements of felicity 
too mean for the nobler atmosphere of their Walhalla 
and to those active temperaments and healthy minds 
—invigorated and solemnised by the massive mould 
of the scenery around them—Strength, Courage, 
Endurance, and above all Self-sacrifice—naturally 
seemed more essential attributes of divinity than 
mere elegance and beauty. And we must remember 
that whilst the vigorous imagination of the north 
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was delighting itself in creating a stately dreamland 
where it strove to blend, in a grand world-picture 
—always harmonious though not always consistent 
—the influences which sustained both the physical 
and moral system of its universe, an undercurrent 
of sober, Gothic common sense induced it—as a 
kind of protest against the too material interpretation 
of the symbolism it had employed—to wind up its 
religious scheme by sweeping into the chaos of 
oblivion all the glorious fabric it had evoked, and 
proclaiming . . . that One undivided Deity, at whose 
approach the pillars of Walhalla were to fall, and 
Odin and his peers to perish, with all the subtle 
machinery of their existence; while man—himself 
immortal—was summoned to receive at the hands 
of the Eternal All-Father the sentence that waited 
upon his deeds,” 

There were many pagan gods and goddesses, and 
although the Swedes themselves are said to have 
regarded Frey, the brother of Thor, as their own 
special one, Odin was considered the supreme god 
among Teutonic nations. The legends about him relate 
to one of the leaders of an unsuccessful rebellion against 
the Roman empire, who was forced to flee to unknown 
countries where his enemies could not find him. Among 
the then barbaric Norsemen he assumed the name of 
their god, Odin, partly so as to pass for a man inspired 
by the gods in all his ambitious projects for amassing 
more power, and partly because he was chief priest 
and presided over the worship paid to that deity. It 
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was, in fact, not unusual for nations to give pontiffs the 
name of the gods they worshipped, and Odin appears 
to have been an earlier version of Hitler and Napoleon 
rolled into one, with his passion for recruiting youth 
brigades and his habit of installing members of his 
family as rulers in the various lands he conquered. 
Walhalla was the paradise especially reserved for 
heroes, where the latter were kept company by twelve 
goddesses, and waited on by numerous virgins called 
the Walkyrie. These maidens were also used by Odin 
to choose those who were to perish in battle, and to 
make the victory incline to whatever side he fancied. 

Military success, in fact, was alleged to be inspired 
by the gods, and poets and historians sang the praises 
of those who were heroes in battle. Odin eventually 
settled in Sweden, where he was much respected, and 
where later his son Yngvi founded a dynasty. Odin 
established a supreme council of twelve pontiffs at 
Sigtuna, whose business it was to distribute justice to 
the people and keep alive the religion which this prince 
had brought with him. In getting himself acknowledged 
as supreme sovereign and god, in place of the rulers of 
many small kingdoms, he was responsible for a greater 
unification of Sweden, which meant an increased 
safeguard against invaders. 

The first Viking raids began in about a.d. 800 and 
continued until about 1060, when Christianity finally 
replaced paganism, and new, and rather gentler, 
virtues began to be respected and sought after. Why 
the Vikings left home is a matter for speculation: 
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undoubtedly life was hard in the north and raids 
could be very lucrative; also many were deprived of 
power in their homes by the new shaping of Scandi¬ 
navia into larger and fewer units. They were un¬ 
doubtedly enterprising, however, and although we 
now consider their methods to have been unscrupulous 
and barbarous, by the light of the then prevailing 
religion, they were robust and awe-inspiring heroes. 
The main difference between the Viking raids of the 
Danes and Norwegians on the one hand, and those of 
the Swedes on the other, was that the former always 
raided and subjected people more civilised than them¬ 
selves, whilst the Swedes conquered and colonised 
those who were more barbarous, thus opening up 
completely new trade routes and continuing to exercise 
their influence by commerce long after they had lost 
all military and political control. 

It is interesting to note the origin of the word 
‘Russian’. ‘Rus’ is derived from the Finnish word 
Ruotsi, meaning ‘Sweden’, and refers to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Roslagen, a coastal province east of Stock¬ 
holm, which was responsible for equipping the annual 
Viking expeditions. The Slavs, who were at that time 
in a characteristic state of chaos, begged the Russ to 
rule over them and establish law and order. So after 
three brothers and their followers were sent to take 
over, the Slav tribes came to be known as Russians. 

The exhortation of the old pagan virtues continued 
for some time after Christianity became the official 
religion, and bravery in battle and the conquest of 
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foreign lands was considered more admirable than 
concentrating on more mundane problems at home. 
The hardship and poverty endured during these long 
years of senseless warfare probably accounts for the 
reluctance that Swedes feel today for getting mixed 
up in anything which might mean war. But as well as 
this, when Christianity began to be taken seriously, 
then it was the Christian virtues that were taken to 
heart and worked into their way of life. And because 
they have always been free and independent men, and 
never slaves, democracy with them works instinctively 
and they have a natural aptitude for taking their 
place in the organisation of society and for respecting 
each other’s rights. 




